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USING THE INCUBATOR. 





We had never thought of the buying 
of an incubator until last February, 
when we read an advertisement in one 
of our farm papers. We all at once 
became interested and the next day 
our order for a 60-egg incubator left. 
We had decided to try a small and in- 
expensive one, as we did not feel very 
sure of our success. 

On February the 27th our incubator 
arrived at our town in perfect condi- 
tion. I brought it home, and the next 
day we got it ready and filled the lamp 
with a good grade of oil, and now we 
were about to engage in a new busi- 
ness in which we had no experience at 
all, so we read and reread the printed 
sheet of directions until we had mem- 
erized it. Then we lighted the lamp 
after we had filled the water tank with 
warm water, and in four hours we had 
a temperature of 103. We kept it 
there for 24 hours and then we filled 
the egg tray with 63 fresh hen eggs. 
‘We had no trouble in keeping the right 
temperature. We kept our incubator 
in our frost-proof storm house, in 
which the temperature is very even. 
We refilled the oil and water tank 
twice each day, morning and night. My 
wife looked at it every two or three 
hours, nearly always finding the same 
temperature, and to our astonishment 
we kept the temperature within one- 
half degree of the right temperature, 
103 degrees F. 

On the 12th day we tested out the 
égzs and found nine infertile eggs and 
on the 2ist day we took off 53 fine lit- 
tle baby chicks, all very strong and 
healthy. It was then that we saw 
where we had made our mistake in not 
getting a larger incubator, it then be- 
ing too late to order a larger one. We 
proceeded with our small one and 
made two more hatches. In the sec- 
ond set we put in 64 eggs and tested 
out 11 eggs that were infertile, and 
hatched 51 strong chicks. In the third 
set we put in 63 eggs and tested out 
12 infertile eggs, and hatched 50 strong 
chicks. In all we set 187 eggs, of 
which 32 proved infertile, and we 
hatched 154 fine, strong and healthy 
chicks. We felt proud of our success 
with our little incubator. We man- 
aged to set two good hens at the same 
time we set the incubator, and we put 
the incubator chicks with the hens and 
raised over 100 nice young chickens. 
We like the incubator fine and are 
delighted with the splendid success 
we have had with the incubator. We 
couldn’t do without the incubator at 
all. We have ordered another one of 
the same make, but instead of 60-egg 
size I ordered a 120-egg hot-water in- 
cubator. 

The secret of our success is very 
simple. After we had completed our 
hatches I inquired of others as to what 
per cent they had made with their in- 
cubators, and I found in every instance 
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cent than what we had got, and some 
had had several years of experience 
with incubators. However, I found 
that they kept their incubator in the 
dwelling house. Two of whom I in- 
quired I got to try a hatch in their 
storm house, and they had a much bet- 
ter hatch. Now, dear reader, try your 
incubator in a well-ventilated cellar 
or in your storm house, and I am sure 
you will have a much better hatch. 

We used only eggs of a uniform size 
and not over five days old. We obeyed 
the directions furnished us with the in- 
cubator to the point. 

In conclusion let me say, the fore- 
going article is a true report of our 
success with the incubator, and I be- 
lieve every one that will heed the ad- 
vice I have given them in this article, 
follow the printed directions furnished 
them with the incubator, and they will 
have equally as good success as we 
have had.—Farm and Ranch. 





CHINESE EGG PRODUCTION. 





United States Vice Consul A. Krisel 
at Swatow, China, reports to the Bu- 
reau of Commerce as follows: 

“Swatow has long been a leading 
port of China for exporting fresh 
eggs, being in 1912 the fifth port in the 
amount exported when Swatow shipped 
26,716,365 eggs, valued at $115,063 
(United States currency), all to Hong 
Kong and Singapore. There is no spe- 
cial season for egg production in this 
district, but after the two rice harvests 
in June-July and in October-November, 
when chickens are allowed on the 
paddy fields, eggs are more abundant 
and larger. Like most native indus- 
tries of China, there are no poultry- 
men in this district who make it their 
vocation to produce eggs. All eggs are 
raised by the women folk in small 
quantities. Dealers of eggs in the in- 
terior purchase from house to house, 
bringing the eggs to the nearest large 
market town, where they are assem- 
bled and carried down to Swatow and 
sold to exporters. The eggs are not 
packed as they are in America, but 
simply placed in bamboo baskets for 
shipment. The price in the interior is 
about 5% cents and in Swatow 7% 
cents per dozen. In summer, when 
exportation is scarcely feasible, the 
price is lower. 

“Duck’s eggs are raised on a much 
greater scale. There are large duck 
farms where children are employed to 
care for the ducks. These eggs, how- 
ever, are not exported, but are used 





that they had made a much lower per/ 





as food in many forms by the people. 


“There are no factories in this dis- 
trict where the process of drying, can- 
ning or freezing of eggs is carried on.” 





POULTRY POINTERS. 





Three or four dollars may seem like 
a big price to put into a breeding tur- 
key which is better than your common 
scrub. But figure up the price per 
pound and the discrepancy may not be 
so much after all. The better breeds 
of poultry not only weigh more than 
the scrub, but they put the extra meat 
on in a way that makes them worth 
more a pound, even for eating. And 
we all know that a frequent infusion 
of a new blood is essential to success 
in the poultry business. 

There is the old saying that you 
cannot raise turkeys and ducks in the 


same place. This may all be true—of 
some places. The secret is in the wa- 
ter supply. If the only available 


drinking water is a pond in which the 
ducks are perpetually stirring up the 
mud, beware. But if you depend upon 
drinking fountains, at least for the tur- 
keys, and keep them in proper condi- 
tion, the two sets of fowls will get 
along nicely, each going their own 
way. 

Give .the chickens plenty of fresh 
air, but be careful about the draughts, 
which are so easily gained and so 
agreeable during the first warm days. 
The protecting curtain of cloth will be 
helpful in several ways, securing the 
ventilation without attendant troubles. 

Did you ever notice how the fowls 
will rush for a heap of coal ashes, 
even preferring it to food? This looks 
as if the supply of grit or charcoal was 
deficient, and the birds are thus shift- 
ing for themselves to supply one of na- 
ture’s necessities. 

It will do them no harm to pick it 
over as much as they wish, but it will 
not be a bad idea to renew the grit, 
charcoal and oyster shell. 

Notice how eagerly the fowls all 
make a rush for the first spears of 
grass, which recalls the fact that we 
have heard preached many times, and 
yet which we are prone to forget, that 
vegetable matter is an important ele- 
ment in the food. If cabbage and 
beets are gone, there are still pota- 
to and apple parings to help out.— 
Bessie L Putnam. 


UNLOAD SURPLUS HENS DURING 
HOT WEATHER. 








Next in importance to “Death or 
Captivity to the Rooster,” the sum- 
mertime slogan of the poultryman 
should be: “To market With the Old 
Hens.” For certainly the non-produc- 
ers have no place in the scheme of 
things in an up-to-date poultry plant 
that is run for profit and not for pleas- 
ure alone. 

Hens over two years old begin to 
decline in producing power. They 








rarely lay as many eggs as in their 





A HANDSOME FLOCK, 
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pullet and yearling stages, 
that they have been marked aa 
punch in the days of their yous, 
tection of the aged “matrong” 
a comparatively easy matter, 
Before the old hens, the 
young stock and the male 
sent away to market, they 













kept in a small pen at least two , SUN! 
to increase their weight. Accor@iy, 
James G Halpin, College of Agmm Sunflo 






ture of the University of Wi 5 
suitable ration for this period o& 
of three parts corn meal, one part 
dlings or low-grade flour and one 
bran, with enough skim milk addegy 
make a crumbly mash. The ¢ 
should never forget to provide 
ing fowls with plenty of pure » 


































































































































during the warm days. Feed alli 

birds will eat twice a day and gi og 
access to upply of crac 
a supply a corn, shout ha 
. 7 thirds su 
EASILY MADE ROOSTS, Se of 
part of 

A good way to make roosts gsm beads ar 
chickens is by using two-by-fourg it is jus 
the uprights, and instead of nail flowers bh 
the perches to them, cut a notch game & Wood) 
each two-by-four about one inch well be | 
where the perch should go, and 4 fodder s! 
a small piece of tin across the noigae Well pac! 


excluded 


The perches may then be slipped 
somplete. 


the notch under the tin from on 


right to another. This makes 4 siagmmeim Proteit 
and durable roost, and the perdgmm cellent si 
may be removed easily. ar 
cscipacinnesgtiemaes y hor 

If a number of good hidden nesgisa you ws 
provided about the yard for the} pepe. intc 
keys they will not as a rule go of * ¢ P 
find nests, but will make use of on ss c 
in the yard. The reason the tuk Based in 
hens go off so far to make theiry ~ Compar 
is that they like to find a locaf tom silag 
where they will be hidden while Corn si 
ing. So when we provide nests hydrate, 1 
them near the buildings, we should protein, 9 
clude them as much as possible. Mj, | a 
barrels or large boxes for the 1 “From tl 
then partly cover them with straw @ bean sila: 


brush. Provide these nests before 


turkey hens get into the habit of gUlMMltvioe ac 1 
off, and the hens will find them Mi carhoh: 


lay in them regularly if they are 
disturbed in any way during thet 
they are on the nest. 


need | 
Mixing so 
fr corn 

Netter sil: 
Point, anc 
balanced i 
rer, in Ind 





Probably more losses in the 
of young chicks are caused by impl 
water than anything else. Y 
chicks will drink whenever they 
water, whether it be in old stag@my, ayy 
pools or mud puddles, so one she 
bear in mind to keep their chicks 
supplied with cool, fresh water ata 
times. To afford a constant sum 
of cool, fresh water for young cl 
it is necessary that one should 
a suitable device to water them ¥ 
and one that will keep them ott 
the water and prevent it from gé 
dirty. With a nail punch holes an 
the open end of a tomato can. 
holes should be about one-halfi 
from the edge of the can. Fill the 
with water, and holding a sauceré 
the top, quickly invert. There will 
ways be a half inch of water 1 
saucer until the can is empty. If 
drinking water is kept in this 
the chicks cannot get into it or 
it as they can when put into al 




















dish which is the usual custom. 
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| g(NFLOWERS FOR SILAGE, 


~ gunflowers Can be made into silage, 
"providing they are cut at the right 


gad pefore the leaves turn dry. There 
| fg at 


 yarge percentage of sugar. 
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n, The best time to cut is after 
geed has practically been made 


this period sufficient juice in 
the stalk to warrant fermentation, 
as a result the making of silage. 
“Sunflowers do not contain a very 
For this 

peason it is better to mix sunflowers 
with either cane or corn, mixing 
about half and half, or even two- 
thirds sunflowers and one-third cane. 
Most of the nutriment is in the upper 
of the stalk where leaves and 
are formed. For this reason 

tis just as well to cut the sun- 





fowers high. Much of the lower stalk 
js woody fiber which can just as 
well be left out of the silage. Such 
fodder should be cut very fine and} 
well packed so that the air will be} 
excluded and fermentation will be} 
somplete. Sunflowers are not high, 
ja protein and in fact make most ex- | 
reelient silage, not only for stock but 
for poultry. 

By horse beans I understand that 
you mean soy beans, which can be 
made into excellent silage. Soy beans 
or cow peas make a silage which is 
high in protein and which can be 
weed much as alfalfa or clover hay 
is used in the ration. 

*Comparing soy bean silage with 
torn silage, we have the following: 

Gorn silage, protein, 1.25; carbo- 
hydrate, 14.2; fat, .7. Soy bean silage, 
protein, 2.70; carbo-hydrate, 8.7; fat, 


From this it will be seen that soy 
bean silage is twice as rich in pro- 
sin as corn silage, and is also about 

ce ag rich in fat. It is little lower 
m carbohydrates; still it is nearer a 
talanced ration than corn silage. By 
mixing soy beans with sorghum, kaf- | 
fr corn or corn, you can make a 
Metter silage from a quality stand- 
point, and also one that is nearer 
Malanced in food parts.—A. L. Haeck- 
tf, in Independent Farmer. 





THE MILKING MACHINE. 


The following is a summary of bul- 
‘Htin No, 144 of the South Dakota ag- 
Meultural college on the milking ma- 
thine: 

-l Viewed from a_ mechanical 
andpoint, the milking machines 

din this experiment caused very 
mile trouble in operating. It is safe 

conclude that with reasonable care 
itis type of milking machine can be 
uccessfully and profitably operated 

the average farm having at least 
2) cows. 

2. Cows giving a large flow of milk 
were easily broken to the use of ma- 
ines, In general, little difficulty 
mas €xperienced in getting any of the 
ws accustomed to the milking ma- 

ine, an operator, in order to op- 

* Most successfully, should stud 
ie individuality of the cows. B 
It is best to strip the cows at 
after the teatcups are detached 

WM@ake sure that no milk remains. 
“M@e-teatcups are properly attached 
deni little milk remains in the udder 
eeerthe cow is milked by the ma- 


4 No definite statement can be 
88 to the effect of machine 
ie Upon milk and butter fat 
“7.85 the experiments have not 
sued over a sufficient period of 
- Results of these expériments 


me that, if the machine and cows 
Properly handled, the amount of 
‘oo butter fat is not materially 
“. a by machine milking. 
oe drawn by machine 
“rom sediment and other visible 


“ap 
Para, 
« 

a, 


was 


es. It, however, contained 
bacteria than did the. milk 
n by hand into a partially cov- 
see barn air drawn in by the 
—» Proved an important source 
mination, By filtering this 
“ough cotton filters the bac- 
fontent of the machine-milked 

»*an be greatly reduced. 





ae germ content of machine- 


milked milk can also be reduced by 
soaking the various rubber tubes and 
teatcups in an antiseptic solution. A 
5 per cent solution of calcium-chlor- 
ide, saturated with solium-chloride, 
proved to be effective in these experi- 
ments, and can safely be recom- 
mended. 





FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 


G. F. Story, extension instructor in 
animal husbandry at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College calls atten- 
tion to three essentials in the pro- 
duction of clean milk that cannot be 
overlooked if good results are to be 
expected. 

1. The man. Of all things he is 
the most important, for unless the 
dairyman wants to make clean milk, 
no amount of inspection can insure 
a uniform grade of milk. 

2. The method. Cows and stable 
should be clean; use pails with a 
small opening as they keep out 90 
per cent of the dirt; again milk 
through absorbent cotton, (cost 1-3 
cent per day; wipe sides and udder 
of cow with damp cloth before milk- 
ing; as soon as strained cool milk to 
50 degrees or below and hold until 
delivery; thoroughly sterilize all milk 
utensils. 

8. The price. Unless the consum- 
er is willing to pay the extra cost of 
producing high grade milk he should 
not expect to get it by arbitrary in- 
spection. Many Massachusetts dairy- 
men would produce a high grade 
production if they could get a bet- 
ter price for it than for ordinary 
market milk. 

He also, in speaking of the value of 
milk, says: “Milk is an ideal food for 
babies and an excellent food for 
adults. It requires no cooking and 
can be introduced into almost any 
diet, at a saving in food cost. One 
quart of milk has a food value equiv- 
alent to three-fourths pound of beef- 
steak or six eggs. At present prices 
this gives milk an actual value of 
from 15 to 20 cents per quart. At 
12 cents per quart it is one of the 
cheapest foods on the market. Peo- 
ple are beginning to buy milk on a 
quality basis, the same as eggs, meat 
or clothing. This will be more com- 
monly practiced when high grade 
milk is generally recognized to be 
one of our cheapest foods. 





CURE FOR ABORTION. 


The Montana experiment station ex- 
perts in a bulletin describe the use of 
carbolic acid as a treatment for con- 
tagious abortion. The conclusions of 
the bulletin are as follows: 

Carbolic acid, either fed in solution 
or injected hypodermically, seems to 
be a specific against contagious abor- 
tion. 

Cows, as a rule, will eat with ap- 
parent relish as much as 750 cubic 
centimeters of a 4 per cent solution 
of carbolic acid in feed daily. 

The hypodermic injection as a 
treatment in an affected herd in- 
volves less labor than feeding. 

In cases of impending abortion car- 
bolic acid may be injected in suf- 
ficient quantity to cause staggering 
gait and dilation of the pupil of the 
eye, when it should be withheld. for 
from 10 to 15 hours and _ repeated, 
with no apparent unsatisfactory after 
affects. 

All males used for breeding pur- 
poses should be treated as indicated. 
Contagious abortion and granular 
vaginitis may be transmitted through 
the medium of-the male, unless prop- 
er precautions are observed, 

Not all cows showing - granular 
vaginitis abort. 

Heifers pregnant for the first time 





are more liable to abort than during 
subsequent periods of gestation, and 
they should be carefully watched and 
vigorously treated if abortion exists 
in the herd 





WARNED NOT TO HOLD MILK, 


Directions for Shipping Milk to 
Market in Order to Re- 
duce Bacteria. 


With the approach of hot weather 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture is warning dairymen 
again not to hold their milk before 
shipping it to market. A _ practice 
prevalent in some places is to take 
the morning milk, combine it with 
the afternoon milk of the same day 
and ship this combination early the 
following morning. This means that 
the morning milk is kept through the 
heat of the day. When it reaches the 
consumer, 25 hours or more old, the 
bacteriological count is high. This 
explains, the department experts say; 
why milk from dairies in which all 
the conditions appear to be excellent 
is frequently found to be bacterio- 
logically bad. 

The remedy recommended by the 
department is to hold the afternoon 
milk, properly cooled, through the 
cooler hours of the night, and ship it 
the next morning with the morning 
milk, also properly cooled, without 
mixing the two. It is of course es- 
sential to this plan that the train 
schedules be adapted to it, but it is 
felt that when the importanee of the 
change is fully recognized this dif- 
ficulty will be overcome. Such pro- 
cedure in cooling and handling would 
materially reduce the possibility of 
sour milk reaching the markets. 

Shippers are also urged by the de- 
partment to see that the milk is 
thoroughly cooled, as an important 
step in keeping its bacteriological 
count low. 


CHURNING FARM BUTTER. 





Useful hints on churning in the farm 
dairy are given by the Canadian de- 
partment of agriculture, as follows: 

All the cream should be passed 
through a finely perforated tin strain- 
er as it is being put into the churn. 
Churning will be completed in the 
shortest time when the churn is about 
one-third full. The churn should nev- 
er be more than half full. If a small 
amount of cream is being churned, it 
is difficult to gather the butter proper- 
ly and it is apt to be overchurned. 
When coloring is used, it should be 
added to the cream just before churn- 
ing is commenced. Coloring does not 
improve the quality of the butter, but 
in the late fall and winter months a 
little coloring improves its appear- 
ance. The butter makers must be 
guided in using color by the tastes of 
their customers. Too deep a shade is 
repulsive. 

The proper speed for the churn de- 
pends upon its size. That speed which 
gives the greatest concussion will be 
the most effective. 

If the cream has been properly pre- 
pared and is at the right temperature, 
the churning may be finished without 
adding any water. If for any reason 
the butter is coming a little too fast, 
it is advisable to add, just. when the 
cream is breaking, some water with a 
little sat in it about two degrees cold- 
er than the cream. This will assist in 
separating the butter from the butter- 
milk. Two common causes for cream 
churning too slow are: First, too 
much cream in the churn; second, the 
temperature of the cream is too low. 

The time of stopping the churn is 
an important point, and it has a great 
deal to do with the quality of the but- 
ter. The churn should be stopped 
when the granules are about the size 
of wheat or split peas. When the but- 
ter is churned to too small granules, 
many of them will go through the 
strainer into the buttermilk and cause 
a considerable loss. Over-churning 
should be avoided as much as under- 
churning. Over-churning butter will 
retain a large amount of buttermilk, 








Valuable Articles FREE 


We give away hundreds of 
valuable premiums in our plan 
to introduce Fruit-Grower and 
Farmer to new readers. 
The “Country Home”’ Depart- 
ment is one of our many inter- 
esting features. Boys and girls 
and grown folks, too, 
cure many - valuable 
without cost. Send for free pre- = 
mium list and sample copies. “Brother Jonathan” 


Fruit-Grower and Farmer, Box 610, St. Joseph, Mo, 
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No Plates—No Films 


New Camera Just Out 


Here at last—the very cam- 
No experi- 
ence nee to 
Amazing invention. 
pictures made on the spot in 
@ minute’s time. 


The 
“Mandel-ette” 


era You want, 


Great disco 

vacation, ut home or al] occa- 
sions, you can’t afford to be 
without a “ Mandel-ette.”” 


Special Money 
Back Off 


in, Camera, if itdoes not do 
16 to 66 all we claim, we refond your 
dark room money, 
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SEND FOR OUTFIT TO 
Write fi 5 
FREE BOOK Writs Sop, tory aoeat 
can make money too, selling these one m 
the outfit--or write for the free book—NOW. 
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Cow-Ease 


Prevents Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 


fend allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in good 
condition, saves five times its cost in 
extra milk. 


TRIAL OFFER 


if your dealer cannot supply 

u, send us his name an 
37:25, gnd we wil deliver 

id to your address a 
Bait. m can of COW- 
EASE an YER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
sour River and for 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 
CARPENT ER-MORTON COQ, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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which will be difficult to remove in 
washing. The buttermilk should be 
drawn off as soon as churning is com- 
pleted. A dipper with a wire gauze 
can be used for straining the butter- 
milk. 

The butter should be washed as soon 
as churning is finished, and only pure, 
clean water should be used. If the 
butter is for immediate use, rinse the 
butter by sprinkling two or three dip- 
perfuls of cold water over the butter 
allowing it to run off at once. Then run 
in a little less water than there was 
cream and revolye the churn as in 
churning until the granules are about 
the size of large peas and draw the 
water off immediately. 








Armstrong lake, within the Bear- 
tooth national forest, Montana, is 
said to rival the famed Lake Louise 
of the Canadian Rockies. It lies at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet surrounded 
by towering mountains. A good road 
which can be traveled in half a day 
by automobile connects it with the 
railrwad at Billings. A rustic hotel 
has recently been completed, and 
many trails make the surrounding 
regigm accessibla 
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THE MAKING AND FEEDING OF 
SILAGE, 








Silage during the last three decades 
has come into general use through- 
out the United States, especially in 
those regions where the dairy indus- 
try has reached its greatest develop- 
ment. Silage igs universally recog- 
nized as a good and cheap feed for 
farm stock, and particularly so for 
cattle and sheep, are the observations 
made in Farmers’ Bulletin 578. 

Silage is the best and cheapest 
form in which a succulent feed can 
be provided for winter use, continues 
the bulletin. An acre of grain can be 
placed in the silo at a cost not ex- 
ceeding that of shocking, husking, 
grinding, and shredding. Crops can 
be put in the silo during weather that 
can not be used in making hay or 
curing fodder, which is an important 
consideration in some localities. 

A given amount of corn in the form 
of silage will produce more milk than 
the same amount when shocked and 
dried, There is less waste in feed- 
ing silage than in feeding fodder. 
Good silage properly fed is all con- 
sumed, and in addition very palatable. 
Like other succulent feeds it has a 
beneficial effect upon the digestive 
organs, and some stock can be kept 
on a given area of land when it is 
the basis of the ration. 

On account of the smaller cost for 
labor, silage can be used for sup- 
plementing pastures more economical- 
ly than can soiling crops, unless only 
a small amount of supplementary 
feed is required. Converting the corn 
crop into silage clears the land soon- 
er than if the corn crop is shocked 
and husked, and because of these ad- 
vantages silage, in the general opin- 
fon of dairy farmers, has increased 
milk production per cow and has in- 
creased the profits per acre. 

Corn, 

In all parts of the United States 
where the silo has come into general 
use the principal silage crop is corn. 
One reason for this is that ordinarily 
corn will produce more food ma- 
terial to the acre than any other crop 
which can be grown. It is more 
easily harvested and put into the silo 
than any of the hay crops, such as 
clover, cowpeas, or alfalfa. 

Furthermore, corn makes an ex- 
cellent quality of silage. The leg- 
umes, such as clover and alfalfa, are 
liable to rot unless special care is 
taken to pack the silage thoroughly 
and force the air out. The only ob- 
jection which has been raised con- 
cerning corn silage is the fact that it 
contains insufficient protein fully to 
meet the requirements of animals to 
which it may be fed. The best varie- 
ty of corn to plant is that which will 
mature and yield the largest amount 
of grain to the acre, since the grain 
is the most valuable part of the corn 
plant. The variety commonly raised 
in any particular locality for grain 
will also be the most satisfactory to 
grow for silage. 

Cultivation and Yield. 

In some _ sections it is a common 
practice to plant the corn a little 
thicker when raised for silage than 
for grain. Weeds should be kept out, 
or they will be cut with the corn and 
may impair the quality of the silage. 
The amount of silage that can be ob- 
tained from an acre of corn will vary 
from 4 to 20 tons or more. A 50- 
bushel per acre crop of corn will 
yield about 8 to 12 tons of silage per 
acre, depending upon the amount of 
foliage and stalk that accompanies 
the ear. Southern varieties of corn 
as a rule carry a larger proportion 
of the plant in the form of stalk and 
leaves than do the northern-grown 
varieties. Corn should be harvested 
for the silo at about the same time 
that it is harvested for fodder. 

d Sorghums. 

Sorghums, both saccharine and 
ponsaccharine, are readily made into 
silage. On account of their superiori- 
ty to corn as drought-resisting crops 
they are more commonly grown in 
those regions of the West where the 
rainfall is too light or irregular for 
a good growth of corn. It is im- 
portant that the sorghums be har- 
vested at the proper stage of maturi- 
ty if the best results are to be se- 





[ 
cured. A mixture of corn and sor- 


ghum has proved satisfactory in some 
localities where the rainfall was so 
variable as to make the corn crop 
uncertain. 

Clover. 

Clover can be used successfully as 
a silage crop yielding a palatable 
product high in protein, but it is pref- 
erable to make it into hay, or the 
silage made from clover, as from oth- 
er legumes, has an _ objectionable 
odor, necessitating particular care in 
feeding to avoid tainting the milk. 
It does not pack so well as corn, so 
great care should be exercised in the 
tramping of the silage at the time of 
filling, and the depth of the silo 
should also receive particular atten- 
tion. Clover should be chopped be- 
fore siloing as a matter of conveni- 
ence in feeding and also to secure 
more thorough packing, although it 
can be placed in the silo without 





from one-half to one inch. The lat- 
ter is considered a little too long, 
since pieces of this length will neith- 
er pack so closely in the silo nor be 
so completely consumed when fed as 
will the shorter lengths. On the oth- 
er hand, the longer the pieces the 
more rapidly can the corn be run 
through the cutter. 

In case the corn has become too 
dry or ripe before it is put into the 
silo, water should be added to sup- 
ply the deficiency of moisture neces- 
sary to make the silage pack proper- 
ly. Unless it is well packed the si- 
lage will “fire-fang” or deteriorate 
through the growth of mold. Enough 
water should be added to restore the 
moisture content of the corn to what 
it would be if cut at the proper stage. 
The water may be added by running 
directly into the silo by means of a 
horse or by running through the 
blower. It is claimed that by run- 











parishes. 








STATE BOY CHAMPION. 


Wythe Worley, twelve years old, son of Dr. P. C. Worley 
of Gilliam, and his under six months old sow Poland China 
pig, who took the state championship in that class in the boys’ 
pig club contest. He belongs to the Caddo boys’ pig club, un- 
der direcion of Professor E. W. Jones, which took a sweep- 
stake and four championships at the fair, beating all the 











chopping. Clover should be harvested 
when in full bloom and some of the 
first heads are dead. 


Cowpeas, Alfalfa, and Soy Beans. 


Cowpeas, alfalfa, and soy beans 
can be successfully made into silage 
by exercising the same precautions 
as with clover. They chould be cut 
at the same time as for haymaking. 
However, it is ordinarily preferable, 
as with clover, to make them into hay 
rather than silage. The fermenta- 
tions which take place in silage made 
of legumes cause a greater loss of 
nutritive material than with corn si- 
lage. Corn husks and pea vines from 
canning factories, beet pulp, and 
other by-products are also used in 
certain localities for filling the silo. 

Corn for the silo can be cut either 
by hand or by machine. Hand cutting 
is practiced on farms where the 
amount of corn to be harvested is 
so small as to make the expense of 
purchasing a corn harvester too great 
to justify its use. Hand cutting is 
slow and laborious, and there are 
probably few localities now where 
the purchase of a harvester would 
not be a profitable investment. 

There are on the market several 
makes of silage cutters that will give 
satisfaction. The capacity of the ma- 
chine to be purchased is an import- 
ant consideration which should not 
be overlooked. Many persons make 
the mistake of getting a cutter which 
is too small, thus making the opera- 
tion of filling the silo very slow and 
interfering with the continuous em- 
ployment of the entire force of men. 
It is better to get a machine large 
enough, so that every one will be 
able to keep busy all the time, The 
larger cutters are equipped with self- 
feeders, a labor-saving device which 
the smaller sizes lack. 





The usual length of cutting varies 








ning it into the blower the water is 
more thoroughly mixed with the cut 
corn, 


MEAT CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 
LESS IN AMERICA THAN IN 
AUSTRALIA AND AR- 
GENTINA. 








The only countries reported as 
having a-greater per capita consump- 
tion of dressed meat than the United 
States are the Australian Common- 
wealth and Argentina. These, it is 
well known, are countries of sparse 
population and vast herds and flocks; 
hence meat is exceedingly cheap and 
the native consumption large and 
probably wasteful. 

The per capita consumption of 
meat for Australia and Argentina is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of 250 pounds per annum; it may 
possibly be even greater. The cor- 
responding consumpttion for the 
United States was computed by the 
United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to be 172 pounds in 1909, and 
it is estimated to be about 10 pounds 
less at the present time. This is 
much greater than British consump- 
tion, the largest in Europe, which is 
slightly under 120 pounds per in- 
habitant per annum. 


THE COW AND HER YIELD. 


Says Professor P. A. Campbell: 
There are two factors which influencé 
the production of the dairy cow. First, 
breeding, and second, feeding. It is 
essential that she inherit those quali- 
ties and characteristics which go tv 
make up production. Having inherit- 
ed production, it is then necessary 
that she be fed and handled in such 
a way that she will produce. 

Breeding is of no use at all if the 











cow that has inherited product 
from her breeding is not allowed 4) 
produce according to her inherita 
qualities, T » cow that is needed 
present is one that lasts through . 
long period of usefulness, and wor 
efficiently. A large number of fig) 
cows are undoubtedly not producing 
the amount that they are capable gf 
producing, or that their natural jp. 
herent qualities would permit them §_ 
do, if they had a chance, 

A larger ration more directly suity 
to the needs of the cows would hep _ 
to bring some of these cows into 
different class. The ration that th 
dairy cow needs is one that will SUD: 
ply the different food requirements ¢ 
the animal; not only what is needeg 
for supplying her body, but in add: 
tion, a sufficient amount to permit he 
to do the work required, whether # 
be in making growth or in producing 3 
milk. 

The ration should contain some 
form of succulence, and enough bulky 
grains should be used in the grain rm 
tion to make the whole appear bulky, 
It should measure up at least a quart 
to the pound. 





DIPPING PROMOTES SHEEPMENS 
PROFITS. 





“Surprising as it may seem, there 
are some Wisconsin sheep owners who 
do not seem to realize the importance 
of dipping their flocks.” 

Frank Kleinheinz, shepherd of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station flocks, 
ever mindful of Wisconsin’s sheep 
raising possibilities, was urging Bad- 
ger state farmers to give their flocks 
the care necessary for them to do 
well on the superior pastures gener- 
ally provided for them. 

“Sheep which have gone through 
the winter infested with ticks have 
certainly suffered day and night from 
the constant annoyance caused them 
by these pests,” he continued. “Much 
of the food given the flock went for 
the support of the ticks. 

“After the flock has been sheared, 
nearly all of the ticks leave the old 
sheep and crawl onto the lambs 
where they find more comfortable 
shelter and younger and fresher blood 
to suck. 

“As the ticks become more numer 
ous the lambs become thinner and 
the farmers prospective profits soon 
fade.” 

Mr. Kleinheinz recommends that 
both sheep and lambs be dipped as 
soon as possible after shearing. He 
has found that it promotes their 
health, insures better gains, and pre 
pares them to go on the market ia 
the pink of condition, ready to com- 
mand the highest prices. 

Any of the good coal tar dips now 
on the market if properly used are 
satisfactory tick destroyers. 





Mrs. William Grant, an expert 
scientific live stock breeder, and oWl- 
er of a large ranch in California, was 
recently appointed assistant to Mr 
Daniel O. Lively, chief of the depart 
ment of live stock of the Panama-Pa 
cific International Exposition to ® 
held in San Francisco in 19165. 





There are other matters besides the 
feeding that are necessary for te 
successful growing of hogs. Close 
watch should be kept on all animals 
old or young, that they do not become 
infested with lice, which are vey 
detrimental to the growth and 
of swine. A pig cannot thrive ané 
be eovered with lice. During 
warm season, a good way to prev 
or cure this condition is to have W 
is known as a cement, wallow; that ls 
a wallow some 12 or 15 feet wide 
as long as is necessary to accommo 
date the herd, from five to six 
in depth at one end, to a foot or mom 
at the other, where the pigs cal 
during! the heat of the day. A @ 
made of any of the coal tar prepa 
tions, one part of the crude dip to 
parts of water, will, if used as abovw& 
destroy the lice and prevent fu : 
trouble. A few gallons of crude P| 
troleum, poured on top of the dip, 
often used; this will not only 
lice but will also kill the nits. } 
hogs are lousy, it will be just ® 
necessary to clean and 7 
sleeping quarters as it is to dip 
hogs, or they will go back t 
sleeping quarters and soon § 
infested again, 
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; “Horticulture — 


GROWING OF COW PEAS. 


By E. A, Season. 

One of the best soil renovators and 
fmprovers grown in the southern 
gtates is the cow pea, and it should 
be more generally grown by northern 
farmers, especially in those sections 
where the clover crop is uncertain. 
Because it is sensitive to frost it 
seems particularly adapted to south- 
‘ern latitudes, but the earlier bush 
yarieties are grown very successfully 
as far north as Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin, while in our own locality 
{near Lake Erie) we have seen large 
fields of fine, rank growth, which 
furnished an abundance of hay or 
green feed about equal to good hay 
or alfalfa in value. It is a crop which 
is especially rich in material which 
makes good blood, bone and muscle 
in animals. Hogs greatly relish both 
the hay and green vines, and an acre 
of the ripening peas will furnish am- 
ple pasture for 15 or 20 young hogs. 
The pork will be firm and the quality 
excellent. Cattle and sheep are liable 
to bloat if they eat heartily of the 
green vines, but if cut and allowed to 
wilt no trouble results. 

If farmers can grow the clovers 
successfully it is not necessary to 
bother about other leguminous crops, 
but we, like many others, have had 
poor success with clover upon some 
of our fields, while cow peas have 
made a fine showing upon the same. 
This is distinctly a summer crop and 
does not have the length of time to 
obtain the necessary supplies of min- 
erals as does the clovers, but the en- 
tire amount needed for growth and 
complete development must be close 
at hand. We do not use farm ma- 
nures upon such crops; it is a waste 
of nitrogen, for such plants, if they 
have an abundance of mineral food, 
have the power of gathering their 
own nitrogen. 

We have great faith in good com- 
mercial fertilizers, for by their use 
and the turning under of these le- 
guminous crops we steadily brought 
up a sadly worndown farm. Now for 
the clover on a medium soil we ap- 
ply 300 pounds per acre of a mixture 
of 200 pounds of acid phosphate, or 
bone superphosphate, and 100 pounds 
of muriate of potash; this will furnish 
25 pounds of phosphoric acid and 50 
pounds of potash. For cow peas, 
however, we advise the increase of 
this application one-half. 

The bush varieties are best for hay, 
because they can be more easily 
mowed and handled. The New Era is 
the variety we believe the farmers of 
the North will find best, as the crop 
matures in a little more than 60 days 
from planting. The planting must 
Rot be done until the weather is set- 
tled and warm. 

After cutting the vines should be 
left on the ground flat, until they are 
dried out enough so that if a hand- 
ful is twisted hard no juice runs out. 
They should then be hauled in to the 
barn and allowed to heat and cure 
Without disturbance. Some growers 
May not agree with us in this, but it 

8 given us and many others a fine, 
sreen and well-cured hay. 

Considering the fertility gained by 
turning under an average green crop 
of cow peas, analysis made at a num- 

of experiment stations demon- 
strate clearly that it adds to the soil 
More than 110 pounds of nitrogen 
Per acre, which would cost not less 
than $14, and also conserves for suc- 
eeeding crops the 24 pounds of phos- 
Dhoric acid and 100 pounds of potash 
Previously applied as a fertilizer. 
Should we cut the vines for hay, the 
Pee plowed under is a valuable 

ition to the soil, but, of course, 
on Plant food is conserved and it 
oe be necessary to apply phosphate 

botash to the next crop. 








ALFALFA ON EVERY FARM, 





— acre or more of alfalfa on 
By farm means 156,000 acres of al- 
any in Minnesota within the next 
aid It means one hundred ana 
lag thousand alfalfa centers 
_ this most valuable forage crop 
be observed and its great value 
ed. It means the seeding of more 
Seventy times as large an acre- 


XLIM 





age as has been grown with success 
in Minnesota during the last 50 years. 
One acre of alfalfa on each farm 
may seem a small beginning, but the 
personal experience gained in hand- 
ling one acre successfully this year 
will prove very valuable if it is found 
advisable to increase the acreage 
next year.—A recent bulletin, entitled 
Alfalfa-Growing in Minnesota, may he 
secured free by addressing the writer, 
A. C. Arny, Assistant Agriculturist, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 








During the last week of June: 

Keep the cultivator going. 

Elms and other shade trees may 
be pruned. 

Strawberries ought to be plentiful. 

Many of the flowering annuals | 
should be in bloom. 

A final planting of Golden Bantam 





sweet corn should be made. 


such as raspberries, currants, goose- 
berries, etc., a plan that will give 
equally as good results and be eco- 
nomical of space and labor—is to set 
them in the same row. That is plant 
out your strawberries first about 18 
inches apart, then go over the same 
row and stick in the raspberaies or 
other bush fruits three feet apart. 
Red raspberries do not begin to suck- 
er much until the second season or 
after the best crop of strawberries 
is out of the way and one crop will 
in no way be’ deterimental to the 
other. In fact we have picked some 
of our finest berries from plants 
growing in the shade of the rasp- 
berries. As the native grasses do 
not work in as badly on account of 
the shade, a strawberry bed thus 
established will remain profitable 
much longer. Be sure that at least 
a portion of the strawberries plant- 
ed are good perfect flowering sorts, 
otherwise for lack of proper poleni- 














A COUNTRY ROAD. 


Rutabagas may be planted. Sow 
on new land for best results. 

Currants will be almost ready to 
pick. They make the best jelly when 
about half ripe. 

Perennial seed may be sown now 
and wintered over in a cold frame or 
protected place. 

Set out late celery. Choose a loca- 
tion that is near water as it is often 
needed early in autumn, 

It is a good plan to nip the new 
shoots of black raspberry when eight- 
een inches high. This makes a more 
bushy plant. 

As soon as the strawberry crop is 
off mow the bed and burn or rake the 
dry foliage. Plow up all but a few 
young plants in the rows. Cultivate 
these and another crop may be taken 
off next year.—LeRoy Cady, Associate 
Horticulturist, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


FOR A PERMANENT GARDEN, 








Asparagus is one of the best vege- 
tables too often overlooked by the 
farmer. Coming early and annually 
as it does with very little further at- 
tention after once established, it 
should be doubly appreciated. Plant a 
row along the edge of the garden 
where it will not be disturbed (along 
with the horse radish and pie plant). 
If your soil is very heavy plenty of 
humus or stable manure should be 
incorporated with the soil the season 
previous to planting. Asparagus 
should be planted deep (from four to 
six inches) and covered gradually as 
growth is made, setting the plants 
about a foot apart in the row. 

In setting out all kinds of plants 
be sure that they are set very firmly 
and not unduly exposed to sun or 
wind. If the roots are well puddled 
or mudded they can be handled to 
best advantage and set much firmer 
than if water is applied in the hole. 
If for any reason plants or trees must 
be watered, see that they get enough 
to thoroughly wet the soil to the 
depth where the roots are and as 
soon as the surface becomes dry 
enough, loosen the soil to prevent 
further evaporation. Few people 
realize the amount of water that is 
sometimes necessary to benefit a tree 
or plant and the indiscriminate use 
of the sprinkler often does more 
damage than benefit. 


STEAWBERRIES AND BUSH 
FRUIT 








If you are going to set out both 
strawberries and other small fruits, 





zation they will prove a disappoint- 
ment.—Farm Stock and Home. 





REMEDIES FOR DESTRUCTIVE 
GARDEN PESTS. 





Simple and effective demedies for 
two of the most common and de- 
structive garden pests were recently 
outlined by Professor L. M. Mont- 
gomery of the College of Agricul- 
ture, Ohio State University. Cucum- 
ber beetles and cabbage worms are 
among tue worst pests the gardener 
has to fight. The cucumber beetle is 


a small yellow beetle with black 
stripes running down its back. It 
causes heavy damage not only to cu- 
cumbers but to melons and other 
vining plants. One part of Paris 
green to 50 to 100 parts of air slaked 
lime is a very effective remedy. This 
should be sifted ofer the plants in 
the morning when they are covered 
with dew. For the cabbage worm, 
one ounce of white hellebore dis- 
solved in two or three gallons of 
cater is used. This should be 
sprinkled or sprayed heavily on the 
cabbage. If some soap is added it 
will add to the sticking properties of 
the solution. The hellebore may also 
be applied in powder form. It is a 
poison of vegetable origin, and its 
poisonous properties are lost on ex- 
posure to the air for two or three 
days. This makes it necessary to re- 
peat the application on the plants 
every few days. 





MISSOURI DAY AT FRISCO. 





The Secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture suggests a “Mis- 
souri Day” at the World’s Fair in San 
Francisco, with a program and a 
showing of Missourians that will over- 
shadow any state day at the 1915 show. 
He also urges Missourians to co-oper- 
ate with the Missouri Comissioners to 
the end that the agricultural exhibits 
and decorations may outrival and out- 
shinea ll other states. Colonel J. Ed 
Crumbaugh, America’s greatest agri- 
cultural designer and decorator, will 
have personal charge of the display. 
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GALVANIZED 
Steel Tanks 
Full Description and 
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1900 Locust st., St. Louis. 
To introduce our 


50 Embroidery Patterns Free high-class illus- 


trated farm magazine, we send 560 embroid- 
ery designs and instruction book free, if you 
send only 10c for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. Address, “The Country po 
Dept. 313, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


GHTNING ROD 
9c PER FOOT 


System guaranteed or your 
money back. Just write a for our 
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The J. A. Scott Company 
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SEEDS 


MAIN & MARKET, 


Cenuine Bluegrass, (Poa PratensisJ 
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CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS. 
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5,918,098 


Gallons Polarine 
Sold Last Year 


1,536,232 
Gallons More 
Than in 1912 


The constantly in- . 
creasing use of 
POLARINE by thou- 
sands of motorists is 
indisputable evidence of its lubricating efficiency. 


It affords perfect lubrication to all makes and types of 
motor cars, motor trucks, motorcycles and motor boats. 


POLARINE maintains the correct lubricating body 'at any 


POLARINE remains liquid at zero. 
from all other motor oils, in that it lubricates pezfectly 


OIL COMPANY 





Makers of Lubricating Oils for Leading Engineering and Industrial Works of the World 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Editor Rural World: The anniver- 
fary day of American Independence 
will soon be here again, and it might 
be well enough for us to turn our at- 
tention to the celebration of the great 
day of days. My memory dates back 
to the early 40s, about 70 years ago, 
when our grandparents made much of 
their summer clothing from the flax 
plant they grew, and it would be a 
curious sight now for us to see a 
crowd of men and women dressed in 
homespun linen. The fashions then 
were much different from what they 
are now, the women did not wear hats 
at that time nor for a long time after. 
In the early 50s the shaker straw bon- 
net came into fashion in country dis- 
tricts and for ordinary wear they were 
beautiful with their trimmngs of blue, 
pink, and other nice colors, they were 
simply sunbonets, made of some kind 
of straw, they were not considered ele- 
gant enough for country belles to 
wear to church on Sundays. The 
Fourth of July celbrations in the east- 
ern states where I was raised, were 
conducted much as they are at the 
present time. Some times in the ru- 
ral districts when the nearest town 
was far away, the country people 
would select a picturesque locality 
among the mountains, near a fine 
spring, amid the embellishments of na- 
ture, and there in the shade of those 
giant old forest trees, they would hold 
a grand barbecue, and roast an ox or 
cow, and feed the multitude. At such 
picnics, long tables would be loaded 
down with fruits prepared in different 
ways, and vegetables, pies and cakes 
with other dainties were on hand, and 
everyone enjoyed this old-fashioned 
sociability. 

At that time there were still quite a 
number of old veterans living who had 
fought at Lexington, Bunker Hill, 
Trenton and Yorktown, but I was too 
young then to remember of seeing 
such old men at such festivals. My 
grandfather was a very old man in 
1844, and I remember of often seeing 
and talking to him in his old days. I 
never knew how old he was, but he 
must have been born during revolu- 
tionary days, or even before that strug- 
gle commenced. I remember of hear- 
ing of the death of old revolutionary 
soldiers while the Mexican war was 
raging in 1846. It is likely that many 
men who were mere boys in revolu- 
tionary days, attended these Fourth of 
July celebrations I speak of. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
civil war, I went with a party of old 
and young people on an excursion to 
the city of Philadelphia, and while 
there we went to the old Independence 
Hall, where an attendant constantly 
stayed and looked after the old relics 
that were kept there. I do not remem- 
ber much about those old relics, but 
I do remember of seeing the old arm 
chair that Washington used when he 
was President, and I also remember of 
seeing the old Independence bell that 
proclaimed liberty throughout the 
land, on that memorable Fourth of Ju- 
ly, 1776. The lower part of the bell 
had a crack in it about a foot long, 
and was laid by as a relic unfit for 
use. Among other relics we saw some 
of the blood-stained clothing worn by 
the dashing young lieutenant, Elmer 
E. Ellsworth, when he was killed 
while capturing the Confederate flag 
that floated from the roof of a hotel in 
the town of Alexandria, near the city 
of Washington. After we had seen all 
the sights in the room of relics we 
were permitted to ascend the winding 
stairs to the top of the old structure, 
where we had a fine view of the city. 
Chestnut street was lined with fine old 
shade trees, but it appeared a lonesome 
thoroughfare in comparison | with 
Broadway, New York. I have heard 
the story long ago, that Benjamin 
Franklin when he first came to Phila- 
delphia, strolled up Chestnut _ street 
with a hunk of bread in his hands, 
and as he walked along with an. awk- 
ward gait, munching his bread, a 
bright looking and nearly grown dam- 
sel espied him, and as he was a green, 
awkward country boy, he appeared so 
ridiculous that the girl burst out in 
laughter, but he kept on his way and 
finished his frugal meal, and in the 
course of time, as he became famous 
he married 


among his countrymen, 
this same girl. 
I have lately &¥ grned that an old 





hero of the war for Independence was 
buried near the little hamlet of Stin- 
son, some 10 miles from where I live. 
This man’s name was Lumley, and he 
was with Washington’s army on the 
night that the troops crossed the Dele- 
ware, amid the floating ice, just be- 
fore the battle of Trenton, when the 
Hessian hosts were made prisoners. 
This was considered the darkest hour 
of the revolution, among the patriotic 
men of those times, and this victory 
greatly revived the colonists. In 1835 
Lumley came to Stinson and built a 
grist mill on Turnback river, where he 
ground grain for the old pioneers un- 
til the early 40s, when he died. The 
remains of the old mill can yet be 
seen, and the grave of the old hero is 
not far away, where the two millstones 
he used so long, now mark the grave. 
There is probably no other soldier of 
revolutionary fame that is buried in 
Missouri. I am told by old residents 
here that Lumley was very patriotic, 
and that at the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions he delivered some fine orations. 
On such days the old settlers roasted 
a cow or ox and had a grand barbe- 
cue, and to this day it is said that the 
ashes in the pits where the animals 
were cooked can stall be seen. 
J. M. MILLER. 





BANKERS WILL MEET ns 
WITH BUSINESS MEN 


Betterment of Farmer to Be Discussed 
at Conference in St. Louis—to 
Organize Counties. 


To enlist one banker and one mer- 
chant in every county seat of Missouri 
in an organization to better relations 
between the farmer and the business 
man, is the purpose of the conference 
to be held Tuesday in the Planters’ 
Hotel between committees of the Mis- 
souri Bankers’ Association and the 
Missouri Federation of Commercial 
Clubs. 

“The counties would be organized 
under a group system, similar to that 
of the Missouri Bankers’ Association,” 
said Richard S. Hawes, president of 
the association. “At the head of each 
group will be a chairman in charge of 
the various county committeemen. 
From this county and group system 
will be organized a general commit- 
tee, which will supervise the entire 
state work, being the headquarters 
from which will emanate instructions 
and various other necessary things in 
a movement of so great magnitude. 

In a recent article on the leadership 
of bankers’ associations in the devel- 
opment of agriculture and good roads, 
appeared this clause, which was the in- 
sipration for the present conference: 

He who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew be- 
fore, in fact, produces 2 pounds of 
freight to ship, two checks to de- 
posit, two bolts of goods to buy, 

two plows to sell, and more im- 

portant than all, $2 for jeans 

which before had barely one. 

“This clause conveys to one more 
than any speech the purpose of the 
conference. 

Officials to Be Present. 

The Missouri Bankers’ Association 
will be represented by the president, 
Vice President Gordon and Secretary 
Keyser, with the following members 
of the Agricultural and Good Roads 
Committee: W. W. Head, chairman, 
of St. Joseph; W. S. Wells, Platte 
City; W. B. Sanford, Springfield; M. 
B. Clarke, West Plains, and F. C. 
Millspaugh of Canton. 

The Crop Movement Committee, an 

organization composed of the various 
exchanges of the United States, which 
his in mind an active propoganda with 
a view of encouraging agricultural de- 
velopment, will be represented by 
Messrs. Messmore and Maffitt. 
' The Federation of Commercial Clubs, 
it is thought, will be represented by 
William Hirth, Columbia; A. W. Doug- 
las, St. Louis; James Houchin, Jeffer- 
son City; J. R. Lowell, Moberly, and 
A. N. Lindsay of Clinton, Mo. 

It also is hoped that a Missouri 
State Agricultural College expert will 
be present, and the industrial depart- 
ments of the various railroads will 
probably be invited to attend the con- 
ference after the plans are completed. 





A farmers’ pulletin on alfalfa is be- 
ing prepared by W. L. Nelson of the 
office of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. It will be the summary of the 





ripest thought and latest experiences 
of hundreds of successful growers of 
alfalfa in all parts of Missouri. 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Firm; Hogs Up—Supply of Cat- 
tle Small and Demand Light. 
Hogs in Liberal Inquiry. 


CATTLE—Native cattle supplies 
were light, but about up to the usual 
Monday volume. Contrary to what is 
generally the case, while the total 
supply of beef steers was very light, 
the quality was good. Three loads of 
prime yearling beeves were offered 
and they changed hands early. De- 
mand was good for a Monday market 
and the steers changed hands early in 
a steady market. Two loads at $9 
topped for the day and another bunch 
brought $8.85. Four head of 1300- 
pound beeves sold at $9.40. 

Scant offering of she stuff and con- 
fined largely to odds and ends and a 
few loads of medium grade stuff. 
While demand was not heavy it was 
of sufficient volume to take care of 
the small run and the cows and heif- 
ers changed hands fairly early in a 
steady market. Few vealers were of- 
fered and quality was lacking. Prices 
reflected practically no change. There 
were only a few stockers and feeders 
and market was unchanged. 

The quarantine supply consisted of 
14 cars, most of which came from 
Texas. However, there were a few 
loads from southeastern territory, al- 
though the offering from this section 
ran under half a dozen cars. There 
was a good demand for Texas steers, 
and they got action soon after arrival. 
Market was on a good, steady basis 
and there was an early clearance. No 
change was evident in the trade in 
canners. Supply was very light and 
while the demand was not broad, as 
is generally the case on Monday, yet 
the inquiry was amply broad to take 
care of the light showing. Prices were 
on a good steady basis throughout. 

HOGS—A fair supply, and as there 
was a good demand the market was 
active, with prices on a higher basis. 
Taken as a whole prices were 5c high- 
er than on Thursday and the highest 
of the week. The top was 7%c higher 
than any previous day this week. It 
was a good lively trade the entire day, 
or, rather, so long as any hogs re- 
mained for sale, and the close was 
firm with a good clearance. 

Four loads of medium-weight hogs 
ranging from 183 to 217 pounds sold 
at $8.4714, which was the top of the 
local market, the top of all of the 
principal western markets for both 
yesterday and the week, while the 
bulk of the hogs went at $8.30@8.40. 
The top was a full nickel above the 
top in Chicago and there was a lot 
of loads that brought more than the 
best price in Chicago. 

The hogs at the top of the market 
all went to the city butchers, while 
shippers paid $8.421%4 and $8.45 for 
most of their purchases, but they se- 
cured some of them at $8.40, while 
packers paid $8.20@8.40 for the hogs 
they bought. Rough packers went 
mainly at $7.85@8.00, and there was 
a good many roughs taken out and 
sold by themselves. All stags are 
selling the same now as the old 
rough sows. 

Lights and pigs that had plenty of 
quality found a right good market, 


but the poorer grades did not» 
well and southern hogs of all 
were poor sellers. Best g 
lights found sale at $8.15@8.35 
offerings went at $7.75@8.10, begs, 
of pigs brought $7.85@8.15, i 
medium grades went at $7.25 
and others on the poor order atg 
@7.00. 

SHEEP—There was no wy 
change to the sheep trade. Ajj 
fat sheep and lambs found r 
at steady to strong prices and at ig 
twice the number offered were 
ed to meet the demand for the 
grades. It was about the best x 
of the week and the highest in 
weeks or more on the good kinds, 
the poorer grades are not selling ay 
better than at the opening of 
week. 

A double deck of lambs from 
essee, 280 head, brought $9.55, ang; 
load from Carlisle county, Ky,, 
at the same price, which was the & 
of the market, and as high ag 
lambs sold here this week. ' 
from Missouri and Illinois gol@ 
high as $9.50. Most of the good 
brought $9.25 and better, while a 
ium class went at $8.50@9.00, 
some poor grades at $8, or but lif 
better. t 

Good, handy-weight sheep ‘went! 
the slaughterers at $5, medium & 
of muttons sold at $4.50@4.75, and 
heavy plain ewes at $4@4.25. Chop. 
pers and good stockers sold at $33 
4.00, fair stockers at. $2.50@3.25 
bucks at $3.50. Bucks sold at $3 
and breeding ewes at $5@5.25. 

HORSES—The trade in native ap 
mals was on a fairly good order this 
week, and no complaints were 
istered as to the selling of eag 
types, but the southern animals we 
slow sellers, which is customary f 
this period of the year. The good 
work animals that were capable of 
being put right into service found 
good stiff demand from the ea 
buyers, and these were the animal 
that found the strongest outlets @ 
week. 

MULES—The only kinds that wa 
do any good, whatever, on the m 
this week were the good quality t 
of miners and big mules, and shippél 
should get them cheap in the country) 
as they understand that values 
not as high this season of the 
as other periods. 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAE FOR ONLY $1, 


this is the —— verdict of its more than a half million readers. 
ISON, the biggest and cheapest national news and 
t is STRICTLY 
gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, 2) 
IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or 
— Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to 
paper, while its great variety : 
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* The Pig Pen 


FEED FOR WEANED PIGS. 








The time to wean the spring pigs de- 
ds on whether or not the sow is to 
be bred for a fall litter. Where pigs 
farrowed after the middle of 
March it is almost necessary to wean 
them at the age of eight or nine weeks 
tthe sows are to raise a fall litter. The 
full litter should come‘as early as pos- 
sible in order to have a good start 
pefore cold weather sets in. Early 
fall pigs are always more easily cared 
for and respond to feed more readily 
than the late pigs. Where the sow is 
pot to be bred for a fall litter, and 








of feed is not an item of consideration, 

and the sow is in good condition, the 
m . pigs may be allowed to run with the 
5, and sow to good advantage until twelve 


Y., weeks old, or until the sow weans 


; the them, says Independent Farmer. 
. as Pigs will begin to eat at three or 
four weeks old and should have a 
sold separate pen to eat in. Encourage the 
od lai pigs to eat as much as possible so 
ea they will not depend so much on the 
00, gow, and will also be in better shape 

but litt to wean. 

- Where the pigs are to be weaned 
went when eight or ten weeks old, the sow 
im king should be shut away from them at 
, and night for a few days before they are 
. Choma taken away entirely. The sow will be- 
it $3.3 gin to dry up if the pigs are kept away 
3.25 at night and there will not be any 
at $ danger of her having trouble with her 
5. udder as there would be otherwise, es- 

tive ani pecially if she is a heavy suckler. 
rder this As soon as the pigs are weaned and 
sre re eating good, they should be treated for 
east worms, as they are sure to have them, 
als W and they must be gotten rid of if tke 
mary f pigs are to get the right kind of a 
he gooimm start. Also they are more easily got- 
pable off@™ ten rid of at this age than any other 
foundagm time. One of the best remedies for 
. eastemmm Worms I ever tried is that used by 
anit Henry Dorr. Shut pigs up for twelve 
itlets or twenty-four hours so that they will 
be hungry. Take one ounce of san- 
at Wo tonin, one gallon of oil meal and 
em ough shorts to make twelve or fif- 
ity t teen gallons of slop. This is enough 
shipp for two feeds for one hundred pigs. 
count Keep pigs away till you have all slop 
lueg in trough so all will have an even 
the y thance. By following these directions | 


you will get good results. Do not feed 
santonin or any other worm medicine 
ma full stomach as it is money 
Wasted. 

Where pigs are to be crowded while 
young they should be fed at least 
three times a day and five is better. 
Feed only what they will eat up clean 

thout gorging themselves. Overfeed- 
ig is the surest way of getting a pig 
out of condition. 

One of the best feeds for pigs, as 
eeryone knows, is milk. However, a 
Sod feed can be made by the use of 
mill feed, tankage, oil meal and ear 
corn. Where the shorts are of good 
Wuality I feed 300 pounds of shorts, 100 
Wounds of bran, 25 pounds of oil meal 
aid 25 pounds of tankage. If pigs have 
ifalfa to run on at will, the tankage 
May be omitted unless you wish to 
f0wd them as fast as possible. The 
amount of corn to feed can only be 
told by the condition of the pigs. Do 
Mt feed any more corn than is re- 
duited to keep the pigs in a good grow- 

Condition and not fat. Some pigs 
Will stand twice as much corn as oth- 
Mand the only way to tell is to use 
Hod judgment and not feed more than 

big will digest, for if you do it is 
Worse than wasted. 
Yours for the best big hog that will 

@the most gain for feed consumed. 
























NOT A CHOLERA CURE. 






Dean Woods of Minnesota College of 
culture Says Benetol Is of 
No Value in Treating Hog 
Cholera, 





In View of the fact that certain 
for a proprietary remedy—ben- 

have been made in the public 
recently, calling attention to it 
an alleged preventive and curative 
may for hog cholera, in such a 
' her as to indicate that the Minne- 
Experiment Station approves it, 
h to call the attention of hog 
Dr 8 to the following facts: 

-E. W. Berg, whose name is men- 




















tioned in the press articles, is not and 
never has been connected with the 
Minnesota Exerpiment Station either 
directly or indirectly. 

In one series of experiments the hogs 
that were given benetol died before | 
others which had not been given any 
treatment at all, and the characteris- 
tic lesions of hog cholera were found, 
on autopsy. 

In a large number of cases it was 
found that the hogs that were given 
benetol, by drench, as directed, de- 
veloped a severe inflammation of the 
entire digestive tract, evidently due to 
the irritating action of the drug. 

When benetol was tnjected hypo- 
dermically, local abscesses usually fol- 
lowed at the points of injection. 

In a herd of hogs sick or cholera 
by natural infection, and treated with 
benetol by a representative of the 
company manufacturing the remedy, 
every hog treated with benetol sub- 
sequently died of cholera, while a 





few that were untreated made a re- 
covery. The treatment of this herd 
was under observation by a veterina- 
rian from the Experiment Station. 
Neither the Minesota Experiment 
Station, the State Live Stock Sani- | 
tary Board, nor the Federal Depart- | 
ment of Agraculture, has given any | 
endorsement of benetol as a remedy | 
to combat cholera, as might be in- 
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the flock should be moved to fresh 
ground every.10 days or two weeks to 
prevent infection of lambs by larvae 
from eggs dropped from the ewes. If 
lambs are by themselves the time be- | 
tween changes might be longér, but | 
in most forage crop rotations changes 
will need to be made every two or 
three weeks. Fall-sown rye, spring 
oats and vetches or peas, rape, cow- | 
peas, soy beans, crimson or vals, | 





clover planted at proper intervals, 
will furnish fresh pasturage at times 
desired. Some of the land can be 
used twice in a year, as by having 
one planting of rape upon the rye! 
ground. The cultivation of the land | 
destroys all infection from previous | 
pasturing. Under such a system of 
cropping and grazing the land will 
improve, as the manurial value of the 
crops is practically all left upon the 
land and is very evenly distributed. 





STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP. 





Sheep suffer little from tuberculosis 
and other infective diseases, but they 
often become infested with certain 
blood-sucking parasites or worms 
which have become rather a serious 
obstacle to those who are interested 
in raising sheep. The most dreaded 
of these is the stomach worm. This 
worm is widely distributed and in 














TWO PLAYMATES. 


ferred by the newspaper articles re- 
ferred to.—A. F. Woods, Dean and Di- 
rector, Department of Agriculture, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 


The Shepherd 














In experiments carried on at the 
Indiana Experiment Station with fat- 
tening lambs from the western range, 
it was found that the most profitable 
rations were those in which shelled 
corn, clover hay and corn silage were 
fed. When no silage was fed the rate 
of gain was satisfactory, but the cost 
of the gain was higher than when si- 
lage was added to the other feeds. 
Silage as the only roughage produced 
@ more economical gain, but not as 
rapid a gain as when clover hay was 
also fed. The finish of the lambs fed 
on silage alone was not so good as 
that when both roughages were in- 
cluded in the ration. Oats were 
found to be too expensive to be used 
as a partial substitute for corn. Cot- 
tonseed meal increased the rate of 
gain, but did not in all cases add to 
the finish of the lambs, while it al- 
ways added to the cost of the gains. 
Lambs kept in a barn made as rapid 
and economical gains as those in an 
open shed, but did not finish or sell 
as well. 





Keeping the sheep upon crops sown 
upon plowed land prevents parasitic 
infection. Such practice also furn- 
ishes the greatest amount of feed 
from each acre and the kind and va- 
riety of food upon which sheep thrive 
best. Plowing the land prevents 
danger from stomach worm eggs 
dropped upon it. In warm weather 





eertain stages of its life it is very re- 
sistant to cold or dry weather. The 
stomach worm reaches maturity and 
lays eggs only in the stomach. The 
eggs pass out with the intestinal con- 
tents and begin hatching within a 
few days after they are dropped, if 
climatic conditions are favorable. Dry 
weather or severe cold will destroy 
the eggs and prevent them from 
hatching. 

After hatching, the young worm 
crawls upon a blade of grass while 
it is wet with dew or rain. The worm 
then encloses itself in a membran- 
ous sac, and remains attached to the 
grass. In this condition it can re- 
main uninjured by cold or drought 
much longer. If the grass is eaten 
the encysted worm reaches’ the 
stomach of the browsing sheep, where 
it soon matures. It injures the sheep 
by robbing it of certain foodstuffs, by 
sucking blood, by giving off certain 
poisons that injure the red _ blood 
cells, and by the irritation caused as 
it clings to the stomach wall by the 
aid of sharp teeth. Lambs are more 
susceptible than older sheep probab- 
ly because of the fact that the older 
sheep have become accustomed to the 
presence of the worms. 

Prevention. 

In the spring soon after the lamb- 
ing period the old sheep should all 
receive a one or two ounce dose of 
gasoline, followed by a small dose of 
epsom salts. They should then be 
turned on a worm-free pasture, if pos- 
sible. In July the entire herd, in- 
cluding the lambs, should be treated 
with gasoline and turned into a new 
pasture. This treatment should be 
repeated in November, when the flock 
should again be removed to new pas- 
tures. Pasture rotation combined 
with drugs that are injurious to the 
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worms is the most practical method 
of successfully combating this worm. 
At University Farm pasture rotation 
has been practiced so successfully 
that few losses have occurred from 
the effects of this worm.—W. L. Boyd 
Assistant Veterinarian, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 





DIPPING AND HEALTH, 





Dipping is essential te good sheep 
flock management. No farmer should 
attempt to grow sheep without plan- 
ning to dip them at least annually 
and in most cases twice a year, ac- 
cording to the advice of Professor 
H. E. Allen, of the Indiana Agricul- 
tural College. When sheep are 
brought to the farm from other flocks, 
and especially when transported 
there by railroads, they should be 
thoroughly dipped before they are al- 
lowed to mingle with the rest of the 
flock. 

Experience has taught sheepmen 
that sheep thrive much better when 
their skins are clean, and it has been 
demonstrated that a good dip in- 
creases the quantity and improves 
the quality of the wool. It is impos- 
sible for lambs infested with ticks or 
other parasites to thrive properly, 
owing to the constant irritation set 
up. 
In trying to get relief lambs often 
nible at the fleece and swallow por- 
tions of wool with fatal results. A 
good and regular system of dipping 
the entire flock means money well ex- 
pended. Hence most of the leading 
flockmasters dip twice in the year, 
once in the spring and again in the 
fall. 

The object of dipping is to destroy 
the parasites in the fleece, such as 
scab mites and sheep ticks and lice, 
and to prevent subsequent attacks 
from the same. In England, where 
the sheep growing has attained its 
highest state of perfection, dipping is 
required by law at least twice a year. 

While dipping may not be done at 
any season, it should, if possible, be 
avoided in cold weather for obvious 
reasons. The most favorable time for 
the spring dippingis a few days after 
shearing time. By this time the ticks 
have largely passed from the ewes to 
the lambs. 

At this time comparatively little 
material is needed. If the flock is 
badly infested, it is important to re- 
peat the operation in ten days in 
order to destroy the insects that have 
hatched during the interval. The 
flock should again be treated in the 
fall, so as to go into winter free from 
parasites. 





FARM CLEAN-UP SPIRIT WINNING, 





The first “Farm Clean-up Day” sug- 
gestion came from Missouri—of course 
—that is the place from which s0 
many of the good things of America 
have sprung. The “Farm Clean-up 
Day” movement this year won the ap~ 
proval of Governor Major, the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Farmers’ 
Clubs and Community Clubs, and 
many thousands of thoughtful farm- 
ers. Next year, let us hope, it will 
become a working holiday throughout 
rural Missouri and that its efforts may 
brighten every home, clean up every 
school house and improve every coun- 
try church building! 
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A picturesque even in connection 


with the live stock department of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion will be the old-fashioned sheep 
dog trials, which will be accompanied 
by sheep shearing and wool sorting 
contests in which men and women 
from every sheep raising country of 
importance will compete, 





The New York State Commission 
on Prison Reform will continue its 
investigations another year and “as 
the investigations for some years 
carried on by the National Committee 
on Prison Labor are placed at the 
disposal of the commission” its final 
report will be based on the _ best 
thought along penal and co-ordinate 
lines. It is hoped as a result of the 
commission’s work to develop in the 
state of New York a prison system 
which will lead towards the upbuild- 
ing of the prisoner and help to fit 
him to reenter society as a useful 
member thereof. 





“Usefulness is greatness; there is 
hone other,” declared the Rev. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, dean of the 
divinity school of Yale University, in 
the baccalaureate sermon Sunday to 
the graduating class of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. “The 
True Definition of a Man,” was the 
subject of Doctor Brown’s address. 
He presented various definitions held 
in the past or the present, including 





the conceptiq.s of man as a victim, 


as.a fighter, as a producer of material 
wealth, and as a thinker. Each of 
these he discarded as erroneous or 
incomplete, then presented _ service 
as the measure of true manhood or 
womanhood, 





Child-labor is virtually banished 
from Australia and New Zealand. 
The work in these countries is done 
by adults and not by the soft hands 
of tiny children. The table of wage 
statistics shows how steadily wages 
have arisen from 1901 to 1911. Wom- 
en vote in Australia and New Zea- 
land. Strikes are unknown and 
sweated labor is not tolerated. 





THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST. 





The seventeen-year locust, or more 


properly cicadia, is making its periodi- | 


cal appearance in certain parts of 
Ohio this year. There is no practical 
method for its control except in lim- 
ited areas. The locust does very lit- 
tle feeding, the injury coming when 
the female makes cuts in the twigs 
of trees and shrugs in which she lays 
her eggs. The twigs above the points 


of attack usually die. If not too 
numerous, small trees and plants 
may be covered with mosquito net- 


ting which affords protection against 
this insect. All twigs in which eggs 


have been laid should be pruned off | theater is eye strain. 


and burned during July in order to 
destroy the resulting larvae. 





EXPERIENCE PROVES THAT 
SPRAYING PAYS. 





Actual results illustrating the ben- 
efits of spraying fruit trees are shown 
in the orchard of E. R. Clark, of 
Preble county, Ohio. A year ago the 
foliage and fruit in his young  or- 
chard was entirely destroyed by leaf 
curl. This was the direct cause of 
Mr. Clark’s decision to spray for this 
disease. Two dormant sprays were 
made during last November and De- 
cember and the orchard was gone 
over again this spring. As a result 
every. peach tree is in full foliage 
and there is prospect for a bumper 
crop of fruit. The contrast is further 
brought out by the fact that two 
trees, located 40 feet from the main 
orchard, which were overlooked and 
not sprayed, have lost both fruit and 
foliage again. The entire orchard 
was also at one time badly infested 
with San Jose scale. Starting last 
years Mr. Clark sprayed well for this. 
Samples taken a few days ago from 
formerly infested trees were  pro- 
nounced entirely free from scale by 
an expert from the Ohio Experiment 
Station. 





URGES YOUNG MEN TO RETURN 
TO FARM. 





“You have a greater duty when you 
return to the home farm than simply 
to raise big crops of corn and al- 
falfa,” said C. M. Freeman, secretary 
of the National Grange, in speaking 
to the young men who finished the 
two-year course in agriculture at 
Ohio State University in June. “You 
must be ideal farmers, which means 
that you will be leaders in your com- 
munities in the things that make for 
attractive country life,” continued 
Mr. Freeman. “Your. responsibilities 
are now greater than they would have 
been if you had not had the oppor- 
tunity to attend the university.” The 
speaker urged the 30 boys who re- 
ceived certificates to return to the 
farm and work for themselves rath- 
er than go into professional or gov- 
ernment work. “There is and al- 
ways will be great need for educated 
young men on the farm.” The speak- 
er concluded by saying that the 
problem of the farmer now was not 
so much to try to produce 100 bush- 
els of corn or 50 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, but to work toward getting 
proper compensation for the crops 
he already raises. 





TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK 





The carrier who undertakes. the 
carriage of living animals, writes De 
Witt C. Moore in the April Case and 
Comment, The Lawyer’s Magazine, is 
not answerable for damage caused by 
the conduct or propensities of the 


f 





animals themselves. In the  trans- 
portation of such stock, it is relieved 
from responsibility for such injuries 
as occur in consequence of the vi- 
tality of the freight, in the absence 
of negligence. The transportation of 
cattle, horses, or other domestic ani- 
mals is not subject to precisely the 
same rules as that of packages and 
inanimate chattels. Living animals 
have excitabilities and volitions of 
their own, which greatly increases 
the risks and difficulties of manage- 
ment. They are carried in a mode 
entirely opposed to their instincts 
and habits; they may be made uncon- 
trollable by fright, or die from fright 
or from starvation because they re- 
fuse to eat, or they may die from 
heat or cold; they may injure or de- 
stroy themselves or each other. The 
carrier of live stock is not an insurer 
of animals against injuries arising 
from or attributable to the natural 
or proper vices, or the inherent na- 
ture, propensities, and habits of the 
animals themselves, and which could 
not be prevented by foresight, vigi- 
lance, and care. In other respects 
the common-law _ responsibilities of 
the carrier attach. 





THEATER HEADACHES. 





The most frequent cause of head- 
aches occurring during or after the 
People who use 
the full energy of the delicate eye 
muscles to obtain perfect vision, are 
often unconscious of this strain. In 
the theater, the continuous effort to 


keép everything constantly focused 
exhausts the nerve centers and 
headache results. The _ practice of 


seating the audience in total darkness 
while they are staring into an in- 
tensely lighted stage is another se- 
rious factor. The pupils being widely 
dilated in the dark, admit the excess 
of light from the stage, often pro- 
ducing irritation of the eyes which 
lasts sometimes for days. Those sub- 
ject to headaches should never sit 
where it is necessary to raise the 
eyes to watch the stage. This un- 
natural position of the eyes is very 
tiresome even to those who never 
have trouble at other times. Un- 
fortunately the theater-going public 
has not insisted on proper ventilation 
without drafts. The overheated foul 
air of itself lessens the spectator’s vi- 
tality and power of endurance. This 
followed by drafts frequently pro- 
duces stuffing up of the nose, or cold 
in the head and a disagreeable head- 
ache from internasal pressure, which 
is usually worse the following morn- 
ing. 


THE MENACE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 








The economical and social prob- 
lems connected with the feeble-mind- 
ed are of far greater importance 
than the average “man on the street” 
realizes. Whatever the cause, the 
fact is that this class is increasing 
enormously in all civilized countries. 
Some figures in a report of the Com- 
mittee of Visitors of the State Chari- 
ties of New York are commented on 
in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. According to this re- 
port, there are in New York, at pres; 
ent, 32,000 feeble-minded persons. Of 
these, 4,900 are provided for in insti- 
tutions especially designed for their 
care, and 4,500 in other institutions, 
leaving at large 22,600. It has been 
estimated that of the 32,000 feeble- 
minded, 10,000 are girls and women 
of child-bearing age, 1,750 of whom 
are cared for in institutions designed 
for the care of such persons, and 
1,625 are confined in reformatories, 
prisons and  almshouses, leaving 
about 7,000 at large in the community. 
Goddard estimates that, in the way of 
spreading disease and immorality and 
increasing the stock of feeble-minded, 
a girl or woman of this class, of child- 
bearing age, is three times as great 
a menace to. the community as a 
feeble-minded boy or man. The Royal 
Commission of England reports that 
in that country the feeble-minded are 
increasing at twice the rate of the 
general population. The importance 
of providing, by the establishment of 
additional institutions and the com- 
pletion, of those under. way, for the 
custodial care’ or control of a greater 
number of the feeble-minded cannot 
be overestimated, The statements of 





Amos W. Butler of Indiana tg 
fect that feeble-mindedness 
more pauperism, degene 
crime than any other force” 
touches every form of charitamy 
tivity, that it.is felt in eye 
















of the state and affects in some 
all the people, and that itg agy 
beyond comprehension, are 4 
quoted as the best argument fo 
policies advocated. 


















PUBLIC EDUCATION BY UN 
TIES. 




























































































































A striking illustration of 
changing conditions in educat 
ideas may be found in the ; 
appreciation on the part of . 
universities of their responsibility g 
the public. In former generations; 
university was regarded as af 
apart, and a college professor ¥, 
looked on, not only by the humor 
paragrapkers of the newspapers, hj 
also by the mass of pec,le, as a ma 
living in a world of ideas, with 
any connection with practical affap 
Today our leading aniversities 
recognizing not only the oppo 
but also the duty of making availa 
their knowledge for the benefit off 
masses. This tendency is highly com 
mendable, especially in the fieg 
public health and prevention of 
ease. The Harvard Medical 
has a standing committee on publ 
lectures which arranges each yearf 
a course of Sunday afternoon tal 
by members of the faculty. 
talks are open to the general publ 
and are on topics of general intere 
For instance, last year the course 
20 lectures included such topics 
“Preventive Medicine in Relation ij 
Industrial and International (Cm 
cord,” “The Care and Feeding 
Young Children,” “What the Sta 
Board of Health is Doing to Pro 
the Health of Its Citizens,” “Th 
Dangerous Effects of Patent Med 
cines” and “The Preservation of 
Natural Teeth.” This year’s com 
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includes talks on “Rational 
Feeding,” “Bodily Effects of R 
and Fear,” “Spectacles and 


Glasses, Their Use and Abuse, 
other subjects of practical ~ interest 
The lectures given in the past 1 
proved of value and so popular t 
they are now being issued in lif 
pocket-sized volumes at  popill 
prices under the title of “H 
Health Talks.” In Minnesota the da 
ly press is co-operating in the sal 
kind of work. A series of articles 
disease and its prevention by Dr} 
P. Lyon, dean of the University 
Minnesota Medical School, recenl 
appeared in the Minneapolis Je 
The University of Missouri is ome 
the few state universities that ha 
recognized the growing tendenty 
the organization of a distinct depale 
ment on public health. A series | 
bulletins for public reading and @ 
tribution are being issued. The? 
so far completed are on ‘Bacteria 
Disease,” “The Prevention of Typ 
Fever,” “The Prevention of Com 
ious Diseases in Schoolchildrel, 
“Resuscitation” and “The Relation@ 
Sight and Hearing to Early sci 
Life.” Each of these univerities 
apparently worked out its plans! 
accordance with the needs of its o¥ 
particular field. In Boston, popu 
Sunday afternoon lectures, in Mi 
sota, newspaper articles, and in # 
souri, pamphlets on specific subj® 
seem to meet existing conditions. 
significant fact, however, in the op 
ion of The Journal of the Amerts™ 
Medical Association, is that our ® 
versities are recognizing theif 
sponsibilities to the public and 
making serious, intelligent and 
tical efforts to meet them. 





PREPARING FOR FRISCO Pi , 


The Secretary of the State Boarlt 
Agriculture suggests ‘that the 
farmers of every county get 
preparing to win prizes at San 
cisco next year. The best way is! 
prepare for winning firsts at the™ 
home products show or county # 
then sending it on to Sedalia @* 
off the State Fair honors. Mis# 
best in agriculture and live 
should be shown at the Panama-*™ 
ican -Exposition. .Will your 58e*" 
there? Missouri should win 4 
prizes as in 1893 and 1904—wh¥ 
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MANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FREE 


In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and oN 
yaluable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one : 
rson in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
oed friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 
ese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 












Ladies’ 
Or 

























‘duns «We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 6 1 
ot Toa Our offer makes it.so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every enitié- 
sibility ga «= boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 


—_ low. All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 












































































is a thi . . > : 
cna amongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 
| umn 12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody A eucaare’ Hraes ete 
“Nima you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more | reproduced) of our Amer- Watch 
i at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 | ican made late model 
sities you will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents ges si sila 
j j 7 erican Model, stem-wind and stem 
si you select from our big list of premiums. set, suitable for a lady, gentleman, 
efit off BRACELET Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to od <8 ae F gees ra yr yin e es 
: : . eautiful and chaste design, and pre- 
i _— we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful sents a rich Ghd clecant Gane 
on of dis eae ioe Attractive easy reading dial, with 
al You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send hour, minute and second hands, and 
on you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below is dust proof. 
h year fi and mail it today. The coupon starts everything. 
100n. ti 
ty. The YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 
ra BRACELE ; | 
course of Adjustable to any size wrist and cop e & upp y O. 
topics gold plated throughout, and the fancy 5 | Gold Filled 
elation engraved links alternating with plain | 716 Lucas Ave., - - St. Louis, Mo. - 
nal Co polished ones produce a very pleasing ; Ring 
-eding effect. Ornamented with elaborate, ; A 
the Stat fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in pried age 7 ws Paap eA af pe fe Post Set With 
to Proted richly chased border. Three-stone gold 7 53 BO two e, for being prompt. ur plan Th 
is,” “Th plated ring given with each bracelet. is full of pleasant surprises. whet 3 
_ a Brilliant 
8 PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN Stones 
; of + 
— and Ring 
e Hand engraved. Crescent design 
past ha set with eight extra quality brilliant 
oular white stones. Locket is suspended 


The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held 
“Ha in place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- 


from a 22-inch chain, and will hold 
two pictures. With each locket and 
chain we also will give an extra gift 
of one gold-filled ring set with 3 bril- 


| in littl 
popular 


a the dak tain pen is first class. 























































the same sa liants. 
ae ~Camera Outfit 
Oe a ean| BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 
versity This Camera outfit 2 be 
rea includes camera with as 
5 Journal + automatic shutter, ona 
be hee My plates, developing 
a wai tins, developer and si = 
eam fixer and full in- Will Shoot 350 Times 
ot dep P * . . 
series ¢ ay Sroctions. Will taxe AUTOMATIC Without Reloading 
- and dit “said clear and sharp pic- REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have 
“The eee ee Works Likes lara.’ sucmntically jist likes Winchester or 
: us ea achester o 
teria moroccoette, WINCHESTER a Marlin. Nearly 3 feet long, yet weighs 
ta _— — 5 peste. Be B ~— and shoots 350 times with- 
D0! b ri 1 9 . y 
- Con V H all kinds of small ones: aah Ge > Ee rabbits, m4 gee an onlaien 
0 anil ase parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
childret, = if “ black wainut 3; splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 
elation ¢ Made of rich German Silver which powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
Ocho has an extra finish, and is decorated caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 
with fancy flower border. This ca 
rities ~ + se 
jans 1 8 a mirror of good quality, and 
aaa powder puff compartment and places an ag CASH COMMISSION 
popt for quarters, dimea and nickels, also é 3 Many of 
‘2 Mint astrong catch that will hold cardsand| Made of seal grain with gusseted — a ed agents preter to sell 
d in Mi bills. Attached to this Vanity Case is |¢248 welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted our goods for a cash commission 
° a &ten-inch chain. Size of case is|With pockets for mirror, bottle, coin | instead of a premium. We allow 40 
: subje 344x214. purse, etc., Bag measures 1014x8% per cent commission to agents who 
ions. ” ? inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the 
the opi gray silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other words, you keep Mesh Bag 
















Amerie double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ 

our w o Pp yor worth of goods you sell, and send Made of German silver, beautiful ox- 

their ; us the remaining $1.20. If you find | idized frame, prettily embossed with 

and —S= you cannot sell all our goods you a handsome floral design. The size of 
i yee 























und ~>| will be entitled to a commission on | the bag is 3%x2%, which makes it 
2% 4) the full amount you do sell. neither bulky or too small. Attached 
Sty 7! to it is a ten-inch chain. 
PRIZES >| 
. X i 
Board ay SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. 
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get 716-718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
an ‘a Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religio&s 
vay pictures, which I promise to try and sell for one of your presents. J 








promise to return all pictures I cannot sell. 
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fiome Circle 


FATHER IS COMING. 








The clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work is done; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the 
fire, 
And put the kettle on! 
The wiid night-wind is blowing cold, 
"Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold. 


He’s crossing o’er the wold apace; 
He’s stronger than the storm; 

He does not feel the cold, not he, 
His heart it is too warm— 

For father’s heart is stout and true 

As every human bosom knew. 


He makes all toil, all hardship light; 
Would all men were the same, 
So ready to be pleased, so kind, 
So very slow to blame! 
Folks need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear! 


‘And we'll do all that father likes, 
His wishes are so few! 
Would they were more! 
hour 
Some wish of his I knew! 
I’m sure it makes a happy day 
When I can please him any way. 


that every 


I know he’s coming, by this sign, 
The baby’s almost wild: 
See how he laughs, and crows, and 
stares; 
Heaven bless the merry child! 
He’s father’s self in every limb, 
And father’s heart is strong in him. 


Hark! hark! I hear his foosteps now— 
He’s through the garden gate; 
Run, little Bess, and open the door, 
And do not let him wait! 
Shout, baby, shout, and clap thy hands! 
For father on the threshold stands. 
—Mary Howitt. 





EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 





By Sallie. 


“Goose Quill’s” “Old Cane Mill” 
makes me think of my grandpa’s old 
sorghum mill, and the good molasses 
he made. That old Illinois farm was 
the most beautiful place in the world 
to my brothers and sister and myself 
when we were children. I used to 
think it was very near Heaven, be- 
cause grandfather was such a good 
man, and there was such a plenty of 
everything. All kinds of fruit and 
flowers, as well as vegetables, and 
the great prairie fields of grain. It 
was literally a “land of milk and 
honey,” When we grew up we 
learned that there always had been 
plenty of everything on that farm but 
money. Grandpa and our uncle 
loved their cows, sheep, horses and 
mules and hated to part with them, 
but that was what they were often 
compelled to do to get money. They 
sold eggs, butter, honey and the 
sorghum and fruit, but none of these 
brought in much money. I don’t 
think they ever sold any corn or hay, 
that was all fed to the stock. And 
every creature was well fed. I can- 
not remember if they had dry sea- 
sons in those days or not, but I do 
not believe they did. It has always 
seemed to me the winters were cold- 
er and the cold lasted longér than 
they do now, and the summers were 
not so dry. And that was right here 
in St. Louis county and city, and 
within 50 years. Are the _ seasons 
changing? It seems to me the last 
years there is so much dry weather. 
Will we ever come to be like China, 
and like India, with their every few 
years drouth and floods, and famine? 

Ought we to be such great wasters 
as every one says the American peo- 
ple are? I wish I had a part of the 
money that is spent in chewing gum 
or tobacco, or liquor. I would build 
a few orphan homes, or churches, and 
would buy grass seed enough to sow 
a good part of our county (St. Louis) 
in blue grass. We have some neigh- 
bors (dairy people) and I’m always 
telling them they ought to buy grass 
seed to sow in their pastures (the 
pastures are so bare). Itis nice to see 
cattle in a mice grassy pasture, but 
it looks bad to see them in a big 
pasture huntiug for a few blades of 





grass. 

Aunt Samantha, our town has just 
been stirred up, by our Methodist 
Episcopal minister and a few good 
people, about the liquor question, and 
the liquor party has learned that a 
little more and “those fool Method- 
ists” will make the town go dry. I 
hope to see the day when our great 
and good government will not lend 
its protection to a business so wicked, 
so vile. It does not seem right to 
license the saloon, to grant a certain 
class of men license to debauch oth- 
ers, the poor and ignorant, and weak, 
and especially the young, who can- 
not see what the outcome will be 
an intelligent man wants to sell his 
soul for a few glasses of liquor 
may have the right to do so. I 
not know. But this I do know, we 
ought to safeguard the poor deceived 
ones, 





If | 


he | 


do 


and put it out of their reach. | 


} 


We may have poison in the house to 
kill rats with, but we are careful to} 
keep it where the children cannot} 
reach it. And our nation is under | 
obligation to protect its children (be 
they children in reality or childish | 
grown ups). I love my country, am 


proud I’m an American. My father 
was a soldier and fought for her, and 
I consider the poor black people (the 
little ones that are being offended) 
deceived by the salcon. The men who |} 


build our roads, do the drudgery, the touched the heart of the question as I | 


| factorily 


| 
| 
| 


| 


quilting for other people, as it re- 
quires several weeks to finish one 
quilt, when we can only meet one aft- 
ernoon every two weeks, and we only 
receive 50 cents for each spool used. 
As the husband of one of our ladies 
said, we earn about 5 cents each, for 
a half-day’s work, and this does not 
pay for our efforts at all. 

After explaining the matter to them, 
there were enough who were suffici- 
ently interested to try it, and who 
agreed to help me out in the venture, 
so I ordered a canning machine, as I 
wanted one for my own use anyway. 
My machine has a capacity of about 16 
3-pound cans at one time, when put in 
the machine in a single tier, but we 
can cook two tiers of cans at one time, 
which doubles the capacity. 





One bushel of tomatoes will fill 18 | 
3-pound cans, and if we all learn to | 
work rapidly, we can put up quite a 
lot of tomatoes in one afternoon. I 
have already set out 600 tomato plants, | 
and will set at least 150 more, and I 
have a nice lot of string beans, beets,. 
and cabbage coming on, so if the dry | 
weather does not cut my crop short, I 
shall be able to test out my plan satis- 


The a country church problem is be- 


papers, on the iadted magazines, and | 
I have seen but few articles that 


hard manual labor, are another class | gee it. because—practically all the ar- | 


that the saloon gets hold of and de-| 
ceives. 


| 


ticles were merely theoretical, and | 


gave no real help for solving this 2 


The local paper can do a whole lot) question which is becoming more seri- | 


towards cleaning up a town or vil-| 
lage. The editor of our Valley Park 
Sun stood up nobly for the good of 
the town, and is still trying to ham- 
mer a little sense into the heads of 
the stubborn and dull ones. 

I was glad to read of Rosa Au- 
tumn. We used to like so much her 
pleasant letters and articles, and al- 
ways looked for them. I remember 


some of them quite well. Papers} 
were not so much in evidence in 
those days, and Colman’s Rural) 


World and the church paper instruct- | 
ed and entertained us 

Wheat is ripe, ready 
this week; corn is just coming up; 
meadows look bad and also gardens. 
O, for a good, hard rain! Everybody 
would enjoy it and be better for it. 
Chickens are doing well this year 
I’ve noticed that a dry season is al- 
ways good for raising young chick- 
ens. 





NOTES FROM THE PARSONAGE. 





Every day of the year 1914 has been 
a busy one for the mistress of the par- 
sonage, and there has been little spare 
time for her favorite recreation, writ- 
ing for the press. 

The stork brought a dear little red- 
headed granddaughter to the parson- 
age as a New Year’s present, and the 
little lady promptly asserted her 
“rights” as ruler of the entire house- 
hold. She was plump, perfectly de- 
veloped baby physically, but developed 
a serious case of stomach trouble be- 
fore she was 10 days old; this was fol- 
lowed by a severe attack of earache 
that recurred daily for some time, and 
then later she had a deep-seated cold 
in the chest, that just missed being 
pneumonia, so I had all I could do, to 
keep up with the demands upon my 
time and strength, without writing for 
the press. 

As soon as the weather permitted, 
we begun work in the garden, and I 
have spent most of my time at work in 
it, and am proud of our success along 
that line. 

The garden had been permitted to 
grow up in weeds, and there was 
enough weeds that went to seed last 
year, to furnish seed for one hundred 
acres of land, so it has required con- 
stant, persitent effort, to keep the 
weeds under control. 

We plowed the soil deep, and then 
have kept up a continual cultivating of 
the surface of all the garden, both to 
conserve the moisture, and to prevent 
the weeds getting a start, and I find 
that our garden is standing the dry 
weather better than most of my neigh- 
bors’ gardens are. 

I sugested to the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of our church that we try canning 
vegetables and fruit for market as a 
means of raising money, instead of 


| 


| 


for cutting | 





ous than the majority think | 

It is growing more and more diffi- | 
cult to secure attendance at Sunday | 
school and church. services unless 
there is some special attraction of- | 
fered that’ promises to entertain and | 
amuse the audience; I was taught that | 
we attended church services to wor- | 
ship God, and not because we chanced | 
to like this or that preacher, but we} 
find people who, though members of | 
| the chureh, are ready to find some ex- | 
cuse for absenting themselves from the | 
house of God, save they choose to go. | 

On the other hand we are encour- | 
aged to see some who are faithful in 
attendance, at both morning and night 
services, and that, too, when it means 
driving quite a distance after services 
with several sleepy little folks to care 
for, and mothers know what this 
means. 

I trust that all who read this, may 
be encouraged to be faithful in attend- 
ance, and feel called upon to speak 
encouragingly to their pastors and 
Sunday school superintendents, as 
they are much in need of encourage- 
ment many times. 

MRS. ANNIE H. BAUER. 











| 
SEEN IN SHOPS. | 


Practical and attractive are the} 
silk-finished four-in-hands, made 
without a lining so they launder ad- 
mirably. 





A smart blouse of white China silk 
hag lacings of black ribbon for fast- 
ening in place of the usual buttons. 





Very attractive are the brass knock- 
ers for guestroom doors, and so varied 
is the assortment that one is sure to 
find two or three to one’s liking. 





A useful garden tool is the combina- 
tion, “five-in-one.” This utensil com- 
binegs the fork, hoe, weeder, trowel 
and dibber. 





It is possible to get the bolster rolls 
covered with white sateen or ticking 





| from the moon’s age 


FOR UNSIGHTLY oe ae 
Use Beantiola. 
Freckles, Pimples, Blackh 
Moth Spots disappear; wrinkled and 
unsightly complexions become ¢ 
clear and youthful by the regular ugg 
of Beautiola and Beauty Cream 
(used as a cleanser). 
These products do their work eag}. 
ly, quickly and at little cost. 
are trade-marked and guaranteed, 
Sold by druggists and direct. op 
$1.00 you will receive one box of e 
of these popular and magical beaut. 


fiers. 
THE BEAUTIOLA (0, 
2924 Olive St., St. Louis, Mg, 


a , 


GYPSY Dream Book 
10c you be tucky In fove? Con- 


tains the tru explanation of all 

dreams and lucky numbers that 
belong to them, fortune telling by cards, 
dice, dominoes, moles, marks, scars, or 
other signs of the skin. pes ager to drawn 
. Signs of marriage, 
Palmistry or fortune telling by lines in the 
panda, Sent postpaid upon receipt of 10c. 


U. CECIL CONCERN, Springfield, Ohio 


Embroidery Patterns FREE REE 


ange To introduce ‘“‘The Coun- 
F try Home’’ Department of 

ma! ot -B.: | dollar magazine, wa 

i ‘ SD, 5 > will send you FREE, 59 
embroidery transfer pat- 
terns and book of instrue- 
tions, if you send only 
10e for 3 months’ trial 
subscription. Ask for cat- 
alog showing other valu- 
able articles you can get 
without cost. Send lr, 
coin or stamps, today, 


The Country Home Dept. 
Box 510, St. Joseph, Mo, 
































BIG OFFER 


Very Special! Get all your clothes 
on our new, easy, => 
liberal plan. No @ 
trouble— no ex- 
pense. Every 
A garment 
mAmade to 
measure. 
You pick the 
style and 
m fabric. Su- 
perb _ tailor- 
ing. Sweilest 
style. Finest 
goods, express 
prepaid. 
Agents coin- 
ing money. 
Send no money 
but write quick 
for special 
offer and big 
sample ote 


Dept. 6 
American. Woolen Mills 













New 1914 Thin Model ol veneWatch $328 


je ron ape por oon a 
watch. Long gold Gnished chain f 


— with eee 
es, on or vest eokate for Gents free. 
This 


Yoar Guaran odel 

Let us send it C. 0. D. to your post office f ery 
your express office, after you examine tte 4 if you think it is & bargein and 

ea Se wateh “tpress agent our SPECIAL 

715. ion Ladies,’ Mons? ce Raye? aizp ond if ty snail or oxpelat 

NUNTER watcH CO.,DEPT. 692, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 








placed anywhere, 
atnoste ond kills 

flies. Neat, clean, 
ase conven- 
ient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Madeof 
metal, can’ tspill ortip 
WSR over; will not soil or 
a injure anything.’ 
i Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, of 
6 sent by express pre 
paid for §1. 


HAROLD SOMERS. 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, M. ©. 


—— 
———_ | 
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to match the coverings for mattresses 
or box springs. They usually meas- 
ure 11 inches in diameter—Newark 
News. 





Unusually artistic stenciled designs 
for pilléw covers, curtains or table 
covers are to be found in the shops. 
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I wil give $265.00 FREE 
So ho oe 
pon. 


$25 


ing name tied for will receive e 
only do you have a good chance to win the 


You Can Win the Pony, Too 


for [am to give him to some bo: iri wh 
work ronmeet ‘have given Ne Aad 5 Bon 
‘wott Soud 


oon o 
ZG. Piasie intekduse Lanoomete 


1500 VOTES FREE 





prize but 


t; Doris Leet, 
ve away this pony. 


A. M. PIPER, 737 Popular Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 






I do a little 
.C., Varna 
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' NCE OF A GOOP FARM 
PPORTANS™ PAPER. 





Bditor Rural World:—The weather 
peen favorable for growing crops 
spring, though we had a tiny 

grouth in May. This is June 5th, 
a very warm and bright day. The 
ground bas been soaked lately by 
heavy rains, and the appalling 
thunder storm has created some con- 
sternation among mortals here in 
e county, Mo., as two dwelling 
houses and one barn in this locality 
were purned by the lightning. : 
The main topic of conversation 
among the farmers here for the last 
two weeks has been about the invad- 
jng foe that has been devastating our 
meadows and some of our corn fields, 
jnown as the army worm, and they 
pave been more numerous than those 
parbarians, the Huns, were centuries 
ago, Who tried to annihilate Euro- 
n civilization. The hot weather 
and the floods have thinned the ranks 
of the pests, and many of them are 
joking for a better country, and I 
think the war is over. But they made 
the timothy suffer, and were too nice 
to eat weeds. No great amount of 
wheat or corn has been destroyed, 
put timothy hay will be scarce next 


winter. The worms appeared to have 
no use for alfalfa, potatoes, and 
garden truck. The oat crop will be 
fair. 


Most of our neighbors have had no 





—_— 





experience in regard to army worms, 
and when the first rumors came of 
the advancing foe men were almost 
panic stricken as they looked forward 
to what might be calamitous and dis- 
tressing. There appeared to be mil- 
lions of them just a few days ago, but 
today there is hardly any to be seen. 
I have a l15-acre field of timothy on 
the bottom that I will not need to 
cut as there is only stubs and weeds 
left. Across the creek from _ this 
piece was another meadow, and at the 
spring a foot log stretches across the 
stream, and after the worms had 
harvested the bottom meadow they 
began to look with covetous eyes on 
the adjacent field of timothy across 
the branch, and after much dexterous 
management their leaders at length 
found. the log, and the invasion of 
the territory beyond the stream com- 
menced, but after the van of the 
crawling army had effected the pas- 
sage of the stream, we concluded 
that it would be a wise act to throw 
one end of the log in the water, and 
this was a piece of*tactics they were 
unprepared for, and by this means 
probably several thousands of acres 
of crops were saved from the de- 
stroyers. 

Wheat harvest will commence June 
10th; the crop will be good. Pota- 
toes are fine, as well as garden vege- 
tables, but fruit will be rather scanty, 
many trees are dying. 

The idea seems to 


be prevalent 


PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





9986. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5144 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 38-inch size. The skirt measures 
1% yards at the lower edge. 

9970. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Smali, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for a medium size. 

9606. Girls’ One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 23% yards of 27-inch 
ttaterial for an 8-year size. 

9983. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 314 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for an 8-year size. 

82. Dress With Over Blouse for 
Misses and Small Women. 

out in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5% yards of 2¥- 
inch material with 21%, yards for the 
underwaist, for a 16-year size. The 
skirt measures about 1% yards at the 
lower edge. 


90. Ladies’ Dress With or Without 
Flounce or Tunic. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
6% yards of 44-inch material for the 
dress in a 36-inch size. If tunic and 
founce are omitted it will require 
4% yards. The skirt measures about 
1% yards at the foot. 

M16, Girls’ Under Waist and Drawers. 

Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires % yard of 36-inch 
Material for the waist and 1 yard for 

drawers for a 6 year size. 
9989. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. It 
Tequires 254 yards of 44-inch material 

ra@ year size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
ch (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
#nd 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 716 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No....eee. Siz@........ Years 
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that most of the Home Circlers are 
not doing their duty, and that the 
time honored page is not what it once 
was. Now, friends, this is all wrong. 
If we have any light we ought to let 
it shine, for the day Is coming when 
no Man can work, and when the lamp 
of life goes out it will be sad indeed 
if we have nothing but leaves to 
show. Life is too short for us two 
remain idle. It is all right for us to 
try to get bread and meat, but God 
expects us to do something for the 
good of humanity. Can we not say 
something that will lead some poor 
soul heavenward? That man’s life 
is a failure if he has no other ambi- 
tion than to pile up dollars. 

The editor is doing his best for the 
grand old paper that has _ existed 
nearly 70 years, and there is a work 
for us to do. It is better to give than 
to receive. Let us show the Rural 
World to friends and neighbors and 
try to get subscribers, and let us not 
stop at that, let us do what we can 
for the elevation and uplifting of hu- 
manity. Let us do some thinking, let 
us think of something that will bene- 
fit mankind both in spiritual and 
temporal matters, and then let us put 
those ideas on paper and mail it to 
718 Lucas avenue. Articles that will 
amuse are useful, but articles that 
will instruct are better. While attend- 
ing political and other meetings I 
sometimes take a copy of the Rural 
World and show it to certain ones 
who I think” would be apt to appre- 
ciate it, and who might become sub- 
scribers, but I always tell them to 
send their money to headquarters, so 
I do not know whether I have made 
any conversions or not. It is wonder- 
ful how economical some people are | 
in regard to good reading matter in 
their homes. Some will send their 
children to a costly seat of learning 
and then when school days are over 
they think the work is completed for 
all time, and that it Is not necessary 
to provide literary matter for the 
children in their own homes. It is 
likely that the dark ages have not yet 
come to an end, for I have lately con- | 
versed with conceited men who con- 
sider themselves as possessed of | 
ordinary intelligence, and yet these! 
men believe that the earth is a flat | 





| 


piece of ground indefinately extend- | 


ed in space, and that the sun, moon 
and stars perform revolutions around 
it every 24 hours, but they do not 
know how the sun gets through the 
earth, rocks and stones, at eventide, 
nor do they have any idea of the 
enormous velocity of motion that the 
stellar orbs would be subject t9 
under such conditions. No amount of 
argument can be produced to con¢ 
vince such men that celestial distq 
ances can be computed by trigonom< 
etrical figuring. If all college pro¢ 
fessors in our country were to sweat 
to the truth of astronomical knowl< 
edge, as now taught, such men would 
still be unbelievers. 
J. M. MILLER. 





ORGANIZING HOMEMAKERS’ 
CLUBS. 


Miss Bab Bell of the office of thé 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
is organizing Homemakers’ Clubs 
throughout the state. Her time is now 
being rapidly engaged for months 
ahead. During the early summer she 
will demonstrate home canning, a part 
of the activities of rural home life that 
especially needs encouraging in thes( 
days of the high cost of living. Th 
Missouri farm home with a can a 
strawberries for every week in tk 
year will hardly fear the wolf. 





CROP OUTLOOK IS CHEERING. 





The crop outlok over the state is 
more cheering than it has been in the 
past six weeks. Bountiful rains over 
most of Missouri have saved the corn 
and the truck stuff. The wheat crop 


|is better than it first seemed, and the 


harvesting has proceeded speedily. 
The dry weather permitted the steady 
plowing of corn, thus giving the wheat 
the right of way later. The oats crop, 
like some of the hay crop, disappoints, 





My Dear Editor—By buying my big-boned, 
long-bodied Poland China early epring pigs 
now, your readers can get first choice, they 
can buy cheaper, save on express charges, 
and they can develope the hogs to their 
Own taste. 

You may also state that if they are not 
ready to receive them now, I will book their 
orders for September delivery and set them 
aside for them now. 

Yours truly, 
J. P. VISSERING, 








WANT 


CLASSIFIE 


FOR SALE 


and 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent 


a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word 
count as words. 


per issue, Initials and numbers 


These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 


sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








HELP WANTED. | 


POULTRY. 





TWO YOUNG MEN—Want 
milkers or farm hands. 
perience and references. 
full particulars, 
Ia. care Wm. 


positions as 

Good habits; ex- 
State wages. Give 
James Kelley, Mason City, 
Lantz. 





MEN AND WOMEN wanted for Govern- 
ment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vacations. 
Life jobs. “Pull” unnecessary. List of po- 
sitions available sent free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dep't. H 167, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
not required. Address, The I-L-U 2021, 
Covington, Ky. 


i 
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FARMS AND LANDS. 








WANTED—To hear of good farm or un- 
improved land for sale. Send description 
and price. Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








— 





LIVE STOCK. 


NICELY MARKED GUERNSEY CALVES 
—Ejither sex, $20 each, crated for shipment. 
Edgeworth Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 








BERKSHIRES, splendid lot of pedigreed 
Berkshires, all ages. Pigs, $10 each. H. H. 
Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 





BIG TYPE Poland-Chinas, of the largest 
and most prolific breeding. Write today for 
what you want. Highland Stock Farm, 
Piggott, Ark. 


BIG TYPE Poland-China pigs, sired by 
a son of Cooper’s big Bane, 2 others by 
Postage Stamp, 59,012. Priced to sell. Wm. 
Campbell & Son, Pinckneyville, IL, R. D. 5. 


STALLIONS FOR SALE, 1,700 black 
Percheron, 1,200 bay Denmark, fine indi- 
viduals; fine breeders. Should sell for $800 














or $900. A snap at $550 for both. Write me. 
J. S. Messick. Clinton. Mo. 


FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe- 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 


Brower, Rinehart, Mo, 
— —— eee 
SEED AND NURSERY STOCK, 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D., 
Falmouth, Ky. . 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES ito repre- 
sentatives everywhere to sell trees and 
plants; experience unneceessary; liberal 
terms; outfit free. Cash weekly. Devote 

















part, or all time. Write for particulars. 
Fayetteville Nurseries , Dept. 21, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 





FETERITA—Pamphiet giving experience 
with thie drouth-resisting grain and forage 
crop. Wil] mature after oats or wheat crop. 
Pure, high-testing recleaned seed $2.75 sin- 
gle bu.; $2.50 in two bu. lots; sacks free. H. 
M. Hill, Lafontaine, Kan., R. 1. 


~ a a | 
MISCELLANEOUS. 














MAGAZINES, 50c worth for 10c, postpaid, 
good ones, too. Emory ©. Pharr, Sycamore, 
Ga. 





WANTED—To buy 56,000 mink and foxea, 
$2.00 to $5.00 each. Beechhurst Co., Shelby« 
ville,- Ky. 


WANTED—To buy g004 Angora Goat 
Buck; must produce long hair and. be free 
from kemp. Address 4263 Virginia Av., St, 
Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY—Selling Womack’s Adjusta- 
ble Window Curtain Holder. Selis in every 
home. Agents’ outfit, prepaid, $1.50. Write 
me today. A. O. Womack, Horatio, Ark. 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR!!! Do you want 
to go there next winter???7?7?7 Spend a penny 
fom full paticulars. a us a card and we 
will forward literature telling you how te 
make money in spare time. Oompton Bros, 
Agency. Findlay, Qbie 
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Horseman 
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Rythmell, 2:06%, has worked in 
fg for Bert Shank at North Ran- 
all, 











Harness racing is on this week at 
Dufferin Park, Toronto, Ont. Fred Up- 
ton, the popular starting judge, is giv- 
ing the word... . 





C. A. Shibley, Oregon, Ill, has 
sShiped his six-year-old mare and a 
two-year old filly by Exalted, to the 
Libertyville track and will do his own 
training. 





The trotting mare, Amo K., 2:20%4, 
by Millerton, 2:2814, recently foaled a 
fine bay filly by Sam Goldstein, 2:22%, 
owned by F. R. Goodall, Beloit, Wis. 





The pacer, Trojan, 2:09. holds the 
season’s record at North Randall with 
a mile in 2:09%4, last week. The son 
of Milton S., p, 2:08%4, came the last 
half in 1:03%. 





Wm. Edington has shiped nine head 
of horses owned by George W. Neise 
of Chicago to the Libertyville, Ill., 
track and has engaged Ed. Eychner as 
second trainer. 





The Trinidad-Las Animas County 
Fair, scheduled for Trinidad, Colo., 
Sept. 22 to 25, has been declared off, 
action to this end having been taken 
at a recent meeting of the fair board. 





Major Brooks, 2:1514, one of the 
gooo trotters on Ohio half-mile tracks 
last year, will make his first start at 
Greenville, the inaugural meeting of 
the Ohio Racing Circuit, June 23 to 26. 





J. H. Aulger, Roodhouse, Ill., has 
worked Axcybeta, by Axcyone, dam 
Lady Isabella, by Gambetta Wilkes, in 
2:18%, last half in 1:03%, and will 
be ready to start at the opening of the 
Cedar Valley Circuit. 





Dr. John Scott, Peoria, Ill., will do 
the starting at the Yorkton, Sask., 
meeting June 9 to 11, and will con- 
tinue through the Western Canada 
Fair and Racing Circuit. Dr. Scott 
will have a busy season as starter. 





At the nineteenth anual meeting of 
the Gentlemeg’s Driving Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, H. K. Devereux was 
re-elected president. W. P. Murray 
vice-president and F. L. Chamberlain’ 
secretary-treasurer. 





The intercity matinee of the Ama- 
teur Driving Club League will be held 
July 17 and 18 over the North Randall, 
Ohio, track. This comes at an oppor- 
tune time, just previous to the opening 
of the Grand Circuit at Cleveland. 





COLT’S FEET NEED ATTENTION. 





“Poor feet and legs found upon the 
large majority of horses are due di- 
rectly to the lack of proper care of the 
colt’s feet,” says W. H. Palmer of the 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. “To neglect to see that the 
foot grows out evenly,” he continues, 
“is to contribute to a poor set of legs, 
which influence directly the efficiency 
of the horse when used later. As the 
coit grows, it may throw more weight 
on one side of its feet than the other, 
causing that side to wear faster and 
producing an unbalanced condition. 
Nature, in her attempt to overcome 
this, causes the bones of the legs to 
adjust themselves to this condition, re- 
sulting in poorly placed and developed 
legs. Then the added weight to one side 
may cause the uneven development of 
the hoof. The ideal foot is one that is 
large and round, with the wall at the 
quarters sloping the same on the in- 
side as the outside and the heels 
wide.” 


INTERSTATE SHORT SHIP CIR- 
CcUIT. 





The saying that “there’s nothing 
new under the sun” is a very accu- 
rate one, generally speaking, but ap- 
plied to racing circuits it would get 
a severe jolt just now, for there is a 
brand new harness horse organization 
born in the Central West and South- 
west, which will afford plenty of rac- 
ing this fall for the horsemen of that 
region. The title of the new circuit 


is the Interstate Short Ship Circult, 
and it is made up of associations in 
five towns—Nevada, Mo., dates Sept. 1 
to 4; Butler, Mo., Sept. 8 to 11; Lamar, 
Mo., Sept. 15 to 18; Lockwood, Mo., 
Sept. 22 to 25; Uniontown, Kan., Sept. 
29 to Oct. 2. There are six uniform 
classes offered through this entire 
route, viz.: 2:16 trot, 2:25 trot, 2:35 
trot, free-for-all pace, 2:20 pace, 2:30 
pace, and for each a purse of $200 is 
offered. . Excellent conditions govern. 
A horse may start in any class for five 
per cent entrance fee, and if no start 
is made only two and one-half per 
cent is charged, providing the payment 
is made at the time entry is sent in. 
A. J. Youngs of Lockwood is president 
of the circuit, and C. C. Woods of But- 
ler secretary. The secretaries at the 
various towns are: Nevada, Sam A. 
Cubin; Butler, C. E. Robbins; Lamar, 
John Pahlow; Lockwood, Dr. R. A. 
Frye; Uniontown, W. A. Stroud. For 
horses that lack the higher class de- 
manded in the larger organizations, 
this circuit offers a splendid chance 
to race five weeks with but small ex- 
penses, and with the liberality of the 
conditions considered, we can see no 
reason why it should not be one of 
the popular circuits of the Southwest 
this season.—Western Horseman. 





RAISING AN ORPHAN COLT. 





What is a good method of raising by 
hand a colt that has not mother?—W. 
L. B., Tioga County, Pa. 

This question is quite fully answer- 
ed by Dr. A. S. Alexander of Wiscon- 





At all times supply pure, cold drink- 
Let the foal run out in a 
lot or grass paddockf or exercise. Ac- 
Feed 
small quantities of nutritious food of- 
ten, keeping all food vessels clean, and 
the foal should thrive and develop 
Remember that a colt should at 
all times be adequately fed so as to de- 
velop perfectly. Practically half of the 
full weight of a horse is gained during 
the first twelve months of its life. If 
stunted during this period the colt 
never develops properly; it therefore 


ing water. 


custom it to be handled daily. 


well. 


pays to feed generously.—Rural Life. 





BLIND STAGGERS OF HORSES. 





Investigators have established, says 


a U. S. Department of Agriculture bul- 
letin, that this horse disease can be 


controlled effectively only by a total 
change of feed and forage. It is ob- 
vious that there is a direct connection 


An ice pack applied to the 
beneficial in the case of marked 
ous disorder. 

One-ounce doses of chloral 
per rectum should be given if the ms. 
tient is violent or ‘muscular gpa 
are severe. 

If the temperature becomes Subnop. 
mal, the animal should be Warmly, 
blanketed. 


VICE IN HORSES, 








In nearly every instance vicioug gy. 
imals are the product of mis 
ment and ignorance on the Dart of 
those who have been in charge 
them. The horse is the most intel. 
gent creature and posesses great Dow. 
!ers of discrimination, He trusts 
| who treat him with Consideration, hy 
he also remembers the harsh word ang 
| the hasty lash, says American Cyl. 
| vator. 
ee repeatedly overloaded or Subject. 





between the green forage, exposed | ed to the torture of a cruel bit and 4 
pasturage and newly cut hay or fodder | heavy hand, is it to be wondered ¢ 


which the horses eat and this disease. 
Great care must be taken that horses 
do not obtain the dangerous forage un- 
known to their owners. The owner of 
one farm informed the department in- 
vestigator that his dead horses had 
eaten nothing but old hay and grain. 
“But what about the closely cropped 


grass in this pasture?” remarked the | 


investigator, noticing the adjacent 
field. 

“Oh!” answered the farmer, inno- 
cently, “I always turn the workhorses 
into pasture over night.” 

Many horses have died from blind 

















sin. The foal may be raised on cow’s 
milk, says, Dr. Alexander, if the atten- 
dant conducts the work patiently and 
intelligently. Choose the milk of a 
cow that has recently calved, prefer- 
ably one which gives milk low in but- 
ter-fat, for mares’ milk, while rich in 
sugar, is poor in fat. Sweeten the milk 
with molasses or sugar and dilute with 
warm water. Give a little of this pre- 
pared milk at short intervals from a 
scalded nursing bottle and large rub- 
ber niple. Be careful to keep the bot- 
tle and niple scrupulously clean. Add 
an ounce of lime water to each pint of 
the prepared milk and allow half a 
cupful once an hour at first. 

As the foal grows, gradually in- 
crease the amount of milk fed and 
lengthen the intervals between meals. 
In a few days food may be given six 
times a day and later, four times daily. 
The foal will soon learn to drink from 
a pail, if allowed to suck the attend- 
ant’s fingers at first. 

Until the bowels move freely, give 
rectal injections night and morning. If 
the foal scours at any time give two to 
four tablespoonfuls of a mixture of 
sweet oil and pure castor oil shaken 
up in milk, and stop feeding milk for 
two or three meals, allowing sweet- 
ened warm water and lime water in- 
stead. Let the foal lick oatmeal as 
soon as it will eat and gradually in- 
crease the amount and ad wheat bran. 
In five or six weeks some sweet skim 
milk may be given and the amount 
gradually increased daily until, in 
three months or so, it may be given 
freely three times a day in place of 
new milk. The foal at this age also 





will be eating freely of grass, grain 
and bram 





GOOD WORK HORSES. 
staggers caused by eating mouldy 


baled hay. As soon as the hay was 
eliminated the disease ceased. Other 
horses in the vicinity not fed upon 
this hay failed to contract this disease. 
Later, some of the mouldy bales were 
opened and exposed to the sun for 
three or four weeks. After this the 
hay was fed to horses without produc- 
ing any ill effects. 

While medical treatment in the vast 
majority of cases has not brought re- 
sults, nevertheless if it is used at all 
it must be prompt and before the dis- 
ease has had time to run. The digestive 
tract should be cleaned out thoroughly 
at once. Active and concentrated rem- 
edies should be given. Afflicted ani- 
mals, however, have great difficulty in 
swallowing immediately after being 
taken, so that these remedies must 
generally be given by injection. Arec- 
olin in one-half grain doses, subcu- 
taneously, has given good results as 
a purgative. Early in the disease urot- 
ropin in doses of 25 grains dissolved 
in water and given by the mouth every 
two hours, appears to have been re- 
sponsible for the recovery of some 
cases of the malady. 

After the animal has been purged, 
the treatment varies according to the 
symptoms. The following measures 
have been recomended: 

The first and most important: Feed 
only clean, well-cured forage and 
grain, and pure water. 

Calomel, salol, and salicyclic acid, to 
disinfect intestines. 

Mild antiseptic mouth-washes are 
advisable. 

Copious cold water injections, if the 
temperature is high, give better re- 


sults than antipyretics 


that he develops into a “jibber” ang 
| absolutely refuses to start? Thig ip. 
|dicates the horse’s intelligence, a. 
though jibbing is generally considers 
| a vice. Some horses will jib at star. 
| ing if held tightly and not allowed tp 
| Start quickly. This may be attribute 
| to nervousness and want of self conf- 
dence. If such an animal is allowed tg 
“get quickly off the mark,” he may 
forget the habit. True, he may rugh 
| the hills at too fast a pace, but when 
he finds he is not checked, and is able 
to negotiate them safely, he will ge 
tle down, and before long learn life's 
lesson and take things more quietly, 

Crib biting and wind-sucking are 
| habits largely begotten of idleness and 
| weariness, and are prevalent in army 
| Stables and in studs kept for show 
| purposes. Idleness is as bad for the 
horse as for his master. To while 
away the time the animal catches the 
edge of the manger with his incigor 
teeth, and powerfully contracting the 
muscles of the throat and neck, isable 
to swallow air. This sooner or later 
leads. to gastric and intestinal de 
rangement, attacks of colic and mal- 
nutrition. It has been known thata 
six-months-old foal developed the vice 
when standing in a loose-box prepar- 
atory to show. Some are of the opin 
ion that the habit is “infectious” or 
communicable to other horses; hence, 
it is unwise to keep such an animal 
in close company. Many devices haye 
been adopted to cure this habit, such 
as perforated bits, neck straps, and 
other ingenious contrivances, but they 
prove of little avail. Regular work 
and plenty of it, or turning the horse 
out to grass will probably mitigate the 
tendency to indulge in the habit, but 
on resumption of enforced idleness it 
invariably returns. 

Shying, another so-called vice, is 
frequently due to defective eyesight, 
and has caused many serious acti 
dents. Some horses shy from fresh- 
ness and high spirits, but in such 
cases the remedy is simple. Bolting is 
another dangerous pastime indulged 
in by some horses, and while it may 
be called a vice, it is usually acquired 
in the first instance as the result of 
an accident or fright. It is remarkable 
that bolting is not more common, for 
practically any horse would be able 
to overpower the ordinary driver if he 
so desired. 








FARM HELP BUREAU. 





If a farmer wants hired help or if 
the farm hand wants a situation, either 
may be made happy by correspo 
ing with the Secretary of the 
of Agriculture in Jefferson City (who 
finds the help). 

Just now hundreds of young méa 
and also men with families are seek 
ing jobs in the country. Every farmet 
who wants to solve his help problem 
should write at once to either of 
above public servants. First clas® 
help can be furnished promptly. 





FARM LIFE BULLETIN DUE. 





The “Country Life Conference” bul 
letin will be ready for mailing from 
the office of the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture at Col 
within the next two weeks. It will 
one of the most helpful publications 
ever issued in Missouri on rural 
lems. 
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gonING EGGS IN WATER GLASS. 





pach year brings added interest in 

practical methods of storing eggs for 
ter use. Many experiments have 
conducted that the very best 
s could be determined with the 
¢ that water glass is recommend- 

ef as being the best. 

To 15 parts water that has been 
polled and then cooled add one part 
water glass. Stir very thoroughly and 
ibe solution is ready for use. 

Parthen ware is said to be the best 
containers but we have used five gal- 
jon kerosene Cans and found them to 
be equal in every respect. Any tin re- 
epiacle is good, but they must be 
dean and free from any odor that is 
likely to flavor the eggs. 

Fill the receptacle about one-third 
full with solution and place in a cool 
yoom, preferably a cool, clean and well 
yentilated basement. Eggs should be 
gathered at least every day and when 
the weather is very warm it would be 
much better if they were gathered at 
noon and at night. The eggs should be 
placed in the solution as soon as gath- 
ered. Only eggs that are known to be 
strictly fresh should be stored. 

The males should be separated from 
the hens when eggs are to be stored. A 
sterile egg will keep for days or weeks 
ynder conditions that will spoil a fer- 
tile egg in a very few hours. It is 
much better to store only sterile eggs 
put fertile eggs will keep very good if 
stored when absolutely fresh, and be 
much better than the storage eggs that 
we find on the market. There should 
be about two inches of the solution 
covering the top layer of the eggs. 

Eggs stored in this manner will keep 
for many months but it must not be 
expected that the water glass solution 
will improve the quality of eggs. If 
eggs that have already started decom- 
position are stored it is quite likely 
that after several months in the solu- 
tion that they will be in a very bad 
condition. Store only fresh, clean 
eggs and they will keep in perfect con- 
dition for many months.—Pren Moore, 
Poultry Husbandman, Idaho Experi- 
ment Station. 





While early chicks are desirable, to 
make winter layers, they must not be 
hatched too early. If early chicks 
have not geod care, shelter and 
warmth their growth will be checked 
and they will probably never make 
good layers. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it is better to hatch them later 
when the weather is more favorable. 

The best first feed for newly hatch- 
ed ducklings is made of one part sifted 
cornmeal, one part wheat bran, two 
parts stale (not moldy) bread and a 
little fine grit and finely granulated 
charcoal sprinkled in, the whole mix- 
ed damp, but not wet, with milk. Wa- 
ter will do for mixing if milk is not 
available. 





The condition of the roosting quar- 
ters has some influence, indirectly, up- 
on egg production. Unless the poultry 
quarters are kept free from vermin 
and filth of every description, and 
g00d ventilation is provided, the 
fowls will be compelled to desert 
their quarters. It is but natural that 
they should desert foul, ill-smelling, 
hot quarters for the more inviting con- 
ditions which the fences and trees of- 
fer them for the time being. When- 
ever the fowls show a tendency to 
Prefer roosting on fences and trees, it 
May be taken as pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that the conditions within the 
hen house have become such that they 
fan no longer be endured. 





Always plant strawberries in the 
Pring. Any soil that will grow a 
800d crop of potatoes is suitable to the 
titawberry. Pick off all blossoms for 
the first year up to the first of August. 
The fall-bearing varieties should be 
allowed to blossom after that time. 

€ Senator Dunlap is the best kind of 
the old June-bearing sorts; the Pro- 
Btessive the best of the ever-bearer. 
” strawberries should have a cover 

Marsh hay or straw as soon as the 
ope freezes hard enough to hold 
P& wagon. Put on enough to hide 

Plants, and a little more will do 
harm. The object is to protect 

m alternate freezing and thawing, 
sy keep out the drying winter 


—~ 




















33-PIECE DINNER SET 


AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 


these dinner sets to readers of our 


big farm paper. 
satisfied—we 


a 


But we are not 
to distribute 
more of these 


want 


great many 


maenificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 


ment. 


These are not ordinary prem- 


ium dishes—they are made of pure 


»white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. 


It only requires 


few minutes every now and then, 


and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you, 








The Complete Set Consists of: 


large plates, 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 
deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 


MH HM AAAA 








Every piece in this large 33-piece 


dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 


p 
k 


lease the most particular house- 


eeper. 
The design on each piece is made 


to our special order and the red roses 
with the green feliage is so rcal that 
they seem to only lack their natural 


fragrance, 
finished with 


The edge of each piece is 
solid gold trimmings— 


the kind that positively won't wear 


off. 
secret process; 


Our dishew are prepared by a 
the delicate enamel 


finish on each dish will not graze or 


get streaky when washed. 


Indeed, 


your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 


If you could buy these dishes from 


your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 


feel you could not afford them. 


But 


they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exciusive order by the best 
known pottery in America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 


Cc 
Cc 


hinaware. You will find Owen 
hinaware for sale in only the best 


stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our 
friends and subscribers, 


big family of 


SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
right now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won't have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your meighbors and 
friends to accept this epecial offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness, 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all the 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou* of the box as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, full instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautifyl 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Saint Louis, . 


Missouri. 


? 





FREE 


41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you a splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate—- 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rape 
tures over. I'll tell] you more about it 
when you send me your name, 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wrat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time t at you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—quick, 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is under. 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coupon. 





Name 


eeeeeetceceeeeeeWesestemevecce 


P. oO. eeeeeereree ree eeseeeToe Ee 


R. Fr. Dae wo ccccc MER. cc cweedes 
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From the Producer 


To 


HARVESTING AND MARKETING 
HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


(Frank Farnsworth, Contestant Gideon 

Memorial Prizes, 1913, Minn..,... 

Agri. College, St. Paul.) 
During the past few years so much 
has been said concerning the produt- 
tion of better agricultural and horti- 
cultural products that in many in- 
stances the disposal of the product to 
advantage has 
been overlooked. Since fruit is now 
regarded as practically a necessity in 
the household, the deprivation of this 
article of diet causes greater discom- 
fort than heretofore when it was re- 
garded more as a luxury. 

Before our insect enemies became 
60 numerous the farmer’s orchard 
furnished plenty of fruit for his fam- 
ily, and little regard was given to the 
disposal of the surplus to advantage. 
This was due partly to difficult means 
of transportation and of communica- 
tion with the market, but chiefly to 
the lack of a general demand for fruit. 

Today, however, with the steady ad- 
vance of horticulture as a scientific 
business in itself, and with the in- 
creasingly sharp demand for a good 
horticultural product, the matter of 
economic harvesting has become as 
highly important as that of produc- 
tion. 

Some of the methods in use on an 
Ohio fruit farm might be of interest. 
This farm is located 15 miles south- 
west of Toledo on a division of the 
Ohio Electric Railway. One hundred 
and ten acres are in orchards that 
range from one to 40 years in age. 
Intercropping is practiced with both 
horticultural and agricultural crops. 

The small fruits, consisting of straw- 
berries, cherries, and currants, are all 
picked by men, women and children. 
These pickers either come from town, 
a mile distant, or come in on the 
electric, or drive and walk from the 
surrounding country. They receive 
checks for their fruit as they bring it 
to one of the sheds which are distrib- 
uted over the patch. These sheds are 
built on runners which make it possi- 
ble to draw them to different patches 
and orchards for packing. Here the 
fruit is examined, and in the case of 
cherries it is poured from the five- 
quart picking basket into the quart 
basket. These quart baskets are then 
checked up and packed into crates, 
each holding 32 quarts. The name of 
the grower and shipper, together with 
the name and trademark of the farm, 
appear in green on a pink slip that is 
laid on the top of the fruit just be- 
neath the cover of the package. By 
frequent use of the long-distance tele- 
phone daily market quotations are ob- 
tained from the different points with- 
in 150 miles, and shipments are di- 
rected accordingly. While the bulk 
of the shipment goes to the highest 
market, yet, the dealer who for the 
time being offers a little lessis usually 
sent some also. This plan keeps the 
fruit before customers in the various 
markets and often helps out the deal- 
er, for which he will feel more obli- 
gated to the grower in time of a gen- 
eral low condition of prices. 

When grocery orders call for fruit 
early in the day, hourly electric rail- 
Way service, both north and south, 
permit the shipment of fruit as soon as 
it is packed, and in many cases it is 
consumed 60 or 70 miles away on the 
same day that it is picked. 

The method of handling the later 
summer fruits, apples, pears, plums 
and peaches, is somewhat the same as 
with the earlier fruits. These, how- 
ever, are gone over from three to five 
times, by men who work either by the 
day or by the month. At each one of 
these pickings only the fruit that will 
be suitable for use in two or three days 
is picked in this manner, and the 
sound fallen fruit is picked up, the 
fruit is set onto a low orchard wagon, 
hauled into a central packing shed and 
set onto a bench that is the same 
height as the wagon. From this bench 
the fruit is carefully poured from the 
picking baskets onto the inclined sort- 
ing tables. These two sorters are 
about three and one-half feet long 
and two and one-half feet wide, 
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in a large measure 


the Consumer 


slightly sloping and padded to pre- 
vent bruising the fruit. With a bas- 
ket placed on each side of the person 
who is sorting, he can readily place 
the fruit in its proper basket as he 
takes it from the sorting table. The 
basket being packed, it is set on the 
scales and the weight stamped on, as 
required by law. It is then placed on 
the covering bench on the side of the 
shed opposite where it first was, and 
the pink label is laid on the fruit be- 
neath the red netting. The summer 
fruits are packed in fifth-bushels, half- 
bushels or bushel baskets, according 
| to the market demands. In the case of 
|damson plums, whichareless attrac- 
tive than some other varieties, a spe- 
| cial damson slip is used stating their 
| qualities for jellies and preserve. The 
quality of the German prune, with a 
special slip to advertise it, brings 25 
cents per bushel more than the other 
varieties sell for in the same market. 





From about the middle of August to 
the 25th of September, partnership is 
formed with a brother who has an ad- 
joining fruit farm. Together they hire 
a trailer on the Ohio Electric Railway 
and have the exclusive right to it 
while they are shipping. Shelves are 
built in the car with a narrow aisle 
between them. The fruit set on these 
shelves carries well to market with- 





sheathing, thus making in all, four 
dead-air spaces. An ice chamber over- 
head, capable of holding a carload of 
ice, cools the air as it comes from the 
apple room through three six-inch 
pipes on each side of the ceiling of 
the apple room. The air thus cooled 
returns to the apple room through 
openings built in the side of the ice 
chamber. Artificial ice in 200-pound 
cakes is drawn up on a plaform to the 
ice chamber. As ice is required only 
from about September 25 to November 
15, approximately 40 tons are used 
during the season, the fruit being all 
removed before spring. The winter 
pears are barreled and sold in car lots. 


The winter apples are sold mostly 
to grocers in Toledo. Their orders 
are taken from the crated apples in 
storage and are sorted, graded, and 
packed in half-bushel splint baskets 
with the grocer’s slip placed beneath 
the red netting as with the summer 
fruit. A separate slip for the particu- 
lar variety is often included. For 
instance, in Tollman Sweets, the slip 
bearing the words “Tollman Sweets 
Good for Baking.” This arouses the 
customer’s interest and often brings 
sale for fruit whose appearance can 
not always be relied upon to sell it. 
Second grade apples are sold in the 
same manner, but are marked “Sec- 
onds.” The desirable culls are either 
sold as cider stock or are sold in bulk. 

There are many advantages in this 
basket trade. The majority of fruit- 
farmers have no employment for their 
men the year round. This marketing 
system, together with the winter feed- 














drill. 





This is a one-row walking corn drill, home made. 
has been used for 10 years by William Mittendorf, Brookport, III. 
frame is that of an old sulky plow, under which is a one horse corn 


In front of the drill is a bar shovel 1% inches wide, to loosen up 
the dirt and to prevent the drill bar from sliding over in hard ground. 


It was made and 
The 








out the usual bruising due to stacking 
the baskets. The car is loaded dur- 
ing the day as the fruit is ready at the 
packing shed, and by evening it is 
ready to be taken out behind the ex- 
press car. Ont of the growers checks 
up the shipment, puts it under lock 
and key and it is not handled till the 
commission man opens it at Lima, 60 
miles south. Here the car is side- 
tracked, and he unloads it for the 
morning market. Thus all handling 
of the fruit by disinterested freight 
crews is avoided in marketing the 
bulk of the summer fruit. 


As no immediate market is sought 
for fall and winter pears and apples, 
the method of handling these two 
crops is necessarily quite different. 
They are picked by men who are paid 
either by the day or month rather 
than by the basket. Basswood ladders, 
from 16 to 22 feet long, are used, and 
the half-bushel, round, wooden pick- 
ing baskets are hung by iron hooks to 
the tree or ladder. All of the fruit, 
picked into square slatted crates dur- 
ing the day, is left outside over night 
to cool and is hauled into the cold 
storage on the farm in the cool of 
the morning. The storage is 30x40, by 
14 feet high, built of concrete blocks 
which have an air space at each end, 
thus allowing a circulation within 
themselves. Ventilators at the top and 
bottom of the concrete walls permit 
the escape of warm air and the en- 
trance of cold air. Inside of these 
concrete blocks are 2x2s covered with 
a layer of building paper, then an- 
other set of 2x2s covered with lath 
and plaster, and a third set of 2x2s 
covered with building paper and 








ing of 60 head of cattle and hogs, and 
tree pruning when the weather is not 
too severe, affords employment for at 
least three or four men; and with em- 
ployment assured the year round, a 
much higher grade of help can be 
maintained. 


The basket package places the ap- 
ples in the grocer’s store ready to set 
into the delivery wagon, as he does any 
other article that he handles. This 
saves him the trouble of sorting them 
out of the barrel which is necessary in 
using the barrel package. His time is 
spent to greater advantage in his regu- 
lar business, and we will all agree 
that the grower would rather have 
the return from handling his own 
fruit. 


The dealers of practically all classes 
of products today realize that in or- 
der to carry on a successful trade they 
must get as close to the consumer as 
is possible, and that oftentimes con- 
ditions can be improved upon for the 
mutual interest of producer and con- 
sumer alike. One of the worst ene- 
mies of horticulturists today is the 
cull in the center of the package. It 
mars the quality of all the rest of the 
fruit. Fruit-shipping associations are 
doing much to’maintain a uniform 
pack, but the individual himself must 
cultivate a desire to sell a uniform 
product, back of which he is willing to 
place his name and his reputation, be- 
fore he can give a square deal and de- 
mand one in return. 

The popular demand of today does 
in a large measure dictate the variety 
of fruit and the method of packing 
which the fruit grower Shall use, and 
to a certain extent he must meet this 
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d if he is to succeed. Never- 

ess, the horticulturist has a mis- 

n to perform in the nature of edu- 
g the public to use a superior ar- 
ticle, for he of all producers is to be 
edited with an article which does not 
game the passion nor becloud the 
intellect, but encourages good health 
god a resulting happiness to all who 
gill make the proper use of his prod- 


ucts. 


(0-OPERATING WITH THE 
FARMER. 











In the following communication a 

Missouri subscriber, Mr. I. Motes, 
outlines a kind of co-operation be- 
tween farmers and bankers that is 
yery far-reaching in its effect and 
general in its application: 

Bankers’ associations all over the) 
West are promoting agriculture, hor- | 
tiulture, marketing, chicken raising, | 
dairying and the live stock industry. 
There are many demonstration farms | 
jn every state in the West, and nol 
ers are constantly planning meetings 
of bankers and farmers at these 
farms. Experts are brought to dis-| 
cuss Vital problems, and the railways | 
also have experts present to show the | 
pest method of packing produce and | 
to give information about the most} 
accessible markets. The whole prob- | 
Jem of marketing is gone into in a| 
practical way. The establishment of | 
cheese factories is encouraged, and | 
co-operative creameries and 
factories are given substantial aid, 
Bankers are also prompt to answer 
inquiries from prospective immi- 
grants. 

The co-operation of bankers and 
railroad and business men with farm- 
ers is one of the most striking phases 
of agricultural progress. It brings 
better results than the mere co-oper- 
ation of politicians, governors and 
other state officers with farmers, be- 
cause co-operation with bankers, rail- 
road men and business men bring 
practical results. Instead of the old 
antipathy which was encouraged by 
demagogues, there is now a spirit of 
mutual co-operation and a realization 
of mutual interest. 

Bankers seem to have taken the 
lead in this matter of helping the 
farmers, because they have come to 
realize that in this way they are help- 
ing themselves. The benefit is mu- 
tual. Not only do they send circular 
letters to their farmer customers re- 
viewing conditions as ascertained 
from many sources, but they work 
incessantly to improve conditions as 
to selection of seed, rotation of crops, 
the breeding of better live stock, the 
best markets and the best methods 
for shipping produce. In many coun- 
ties bankers offer prizes for the best 
products raised by boys and girls. By 
these means they have succeeded in 
arousing a healthy spirit of rivalry 
among the young people in these 
counties, and boys and girls are tak- 
ing pride in farm life instead of long- 
ing for the -city. 

But in some sections of the West 
the work has gone much further than 
this. Following the experience in 
Kansas a few years ago, the Okla- 
homa bankers: have been demanding, 
a additional security on notes, that 
4 certain acreage in kafir corn be 
sown for each head of stock mort- 
gaged by a farmer. It is génerally 
acknowledged that this rule or con- 
dition was the salvation of many an 
Oklahoma farmer during last sea- 
§on’s drouth. And it has brought 
Wealth to many counties and towns 
4s well as men in some of the west- 
tt states. The system, first begun 
in Butler county, Kan., in 1895, has 
transformed that county from one of 

© poorest into one of the richest, 
ber capita, in the state. El Dorado, 
the county seat, has as much money 
in its banks at the present time as 
Many other cities of five times its 
Population, and the stock farmers of 
the coutny are in a prosperous con- 
dition, yet in 1894 this county was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The magic 
thange has been wrought by kafir 
rm, alfalfa, stock raising and co- 
eration between farmers and bank- 


This new order of things had its 
€itning back in 1895 because a col- 
tor of overdue paper observed that 
farmer who had put in kafir corn 
Was in relatively much better finan- 


tial conditioh than his neighbor who South Bend, Ind, 
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had not. It was at his suggestion 
that the clause about the kafir corn 
planting was inserted in the notes. 
Farmers who at the time resented 
such “dictation” later thanked the 
bankers who, in trying to secure 
themselves, had brought wealth to 
the borrowers. It is being conclusive- 
ly demonstrated in these modern 
times, that both farmers and bank- 
ers will profit more and more by the 
“get together” spirit. 

It is not difficult to understand 
that after the first step is taken in 
co-operative dealings between farm- 
ers and bankers there is then opened 
up a splendid opportunity for a har- 
monious working together of these 
two classes. 

It is a well-known fact that where 
co-operative credit systems have 
worked out in the old countries the 
borrowers are obliged to use certain 
systems of soil culture whereby the 
fertility supply is maintained. As 
that end is best attained in the corn 
belt by the keeping of live stock it 
is reasonable to suppose that the 
time will soon arrive when, for short- 

will be 
largely determined by the number of 
live stock kept on a given area. With 
the bankers the question of security 
for the loan is the first thing to be 
considered and when that is satis- 
factory a correspondingly low inter- 
est rate is forthcoming. The “get-to- 
gether” spirit that is in the very at- 


mosphere is working out in the in- 
terest of all classes—lIowa Home- 
stead. 





ADVICE TO FARMERS, 





Editor Rural World: I believe it 
would be of interest to other readers 
of the paper than myself if you would 
give them some information concern- 
ing one of the most paying and least 
troublesome things in which a farmer 
can get money. I refer to what is 
commonly known as Yellow Root and 
more generally known as Golden Seal. 
Every person who has a bit of unused 
woodiand or cuttings or underbrush 
should raise Golden Seal. The roots of 
this plant sold 15 years since at 30 cts. 
per pound. The price has steadily ad- 
vanced and the root is now worth $5.50 
per pound. The dried leaves and 
stems now sell for 20 cents per pound. 
It is the most used and the most val- 
uable drug known to the modern 
pharmacopia. It was brought to the 
attention of civilized men by the In- 
dians with the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition. It is a very hardy plant, has 
a delicate white flower, yellow fibrous 
root, furry stock and large leaf. Its 
natural home is in the woods. It will 
thrive in any soil and in any state. 
Being antiseptic it is not subject to 
plant diseases. It can be transplanted 
successfully when in full blossom. It 
reproduces itself from seed and from 
the root. It matures in three years, 
but is not harmed if not dug at the 
end of the three year period. It can 
be raised under artificial shade, but 
that method is expensive. It can be 
planted in any woodland that has tree 
shade and will take care of itself and 
multiply and all that the owner has 
to do is to let it be and gather the 
leaves and stems every fall and lay 
them out to dry without any washing 
or wetting in an airy place, but not 
under a direct sunlight. At the end of 
three years the mature roots can be 
sorted out from the young roots and 
the mature roots washed and dried for 
sale while the others can be put back 
in the ground for future growth. At 
the end of three years the raiser has 
a yearly crop of roots and beginning 
with the first year he has a yearly 
crop of leavés and stems. This is one 
crop on which you have an absolute 
certainty that you have a market that 
will run after you as soon as any 
Golden Seal buyer knows you have the 
goods to sell. Go and ask your drug- 
gist or your doctor about the value of 
Golden Seal. The supply has been 
wild stock mainly, but as the stock has 
become more in demand and the price 
has advanced, the hunters have been 
more active and the wild stock is so 
scarce that little of it is being offered 
for sale. The planted roots lack s0 
much of supplying the demand that 
big manufacturers of drugs have been 
driven to the necessity of using substi- 
tutes. Go to raising Golden Seal. 

GEO. D. BEROTH. 























































FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 
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Law Scholarship Valued at $100“ FREE 


GIVEN AWAY TO ADVERTISE OUR SCHOOL. 


Here—right now—today—you have an opportunity to learn 
law RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME. No need to give up your present 
occupation. Learn the law during your spare moments. Easy payment 
plan. LEARN while you EARN. The Leading Law Course in America 
is now at your command. The most thorough Course for home instruction. 
Graduate correspondence students are most successful in passing bar ex- 
aminations. This Course combines the Case and Text Book method of 
instruction—the same as HARVARD, COLUMBIA, CHICAGO, LELAND 
STANFORD, ANN ARBOR, and other leading Law Schools. Do not fail 
to investigate this tremendous offer today. Send coupon below—AT ONCE. ; 


STARTLING 
Scholarship Offer! 


At this time we are making the most liberal offer ever 
made. Every man or woman who answers this advertisement receives a 
Scholarship valued at $100.00, Your expense on this great offer is TREMEN- 
DOUSLY LOW. This offer is so liberal, so unusual, that we can only give you 
the facts in direct letters! On this offer the world’s most brilliant array of 
legal talent is at your command. We furnish you a magnificent Law Library, 
masterful lessons and lectures. Our Consulting Service is at your disposal, 
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Do not be backward. To write your name and address 


on the coupon will not cost you a cent. Nobody will call upon you or 
bother you in any way. It simply gives you an opportunity to go over the facts 
Do not delay. 


and decide. It costs you nothing—puts you under no obligation. 
This offer is strictly hmited. You must act immediately. 


READ THIS. 
‘GUARANTEE 


We positively guarantee 
tocoach FREE any grad- 
uate failing to pass the 
bar examination, Our 
Oourse covere all 
branches of American 
Law and includes the 
same stadies as Leading 
Resident Law Schools. 








We furnish this magnificent Lew jJbrery with every Course. 
Original cost over $50,000.00. Complete in twelve 
volumes, bound in three-quarters law sheep. Covers all 
of the subjects of American Law and authoritative cases. 
This splendid set of text and reference books will be of 
tremendous value to you in all your undertakings. 


Every Reader Should #FReEe 


Mail Coupon eet Kl COUPON 
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SPECIAL TO COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD READERS. 

‘The American Correspondence School of Law is making an exceptionally liberal 
offer which puts a legal training within reach of every man and woman. We advise 
every reader to clip the coupon from this advertisement and mail it at once. 
will not obligate you in any way but it will bring you full information about this re- 
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it today.” 
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FOOD STUFFS AN INCREASING 
FACTOR IN IMPORTS. 


Home consumption of domestic 
food stuffs has so nearly overtaken 
home production that the United 
States is not only reducing its sales 
of food stuffs abroad but drawing 
more largely upon foréign countries 
for certain of its food requirements, 
An analysis of the foreign trade dur- 
ing the first six months umder_ the 
new tariff has been made by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, Department of Commerce. | 


From this it is shown that imports of 
food stuffs in their natural condition, 





including food animals, increased 
from $117,194,237 in the half year 
ended with March, 1913, to $143,421,-| 
536 in a like period ended with 
March, 1914; and that imports of! 
food stuffs partly or wholly prepared 
for use in the same period advanced | 
from $95,744,241 to $100,967,378. Thus | 
the increase in importations of all 
food products in the period named | 
amounted to over $30,000,000, or an 
average of $5,000,000 per month. 

On the export side the figures are 
even more striking. Of crude food | 
stuffs the sales to foreign countries | 
feli off more than 50 per cent, while 
prepared food stuffs also declined, 
though in smaller proportion. Ex- 
ports of the first named group fell 
from $115,850,453 in the six months 
period of last year to $55,483,787 in 
the half year which ended with March 
of the current year, and manufactured 
food products from $180,007,422. to! 
$162,022,620. 

The articles of food showing the 
argest increases in importations dur- 
ing the six months under review are 
fresh beef, cattle, corn, wheat, rice, 
macaroni, fruits, molasses, and edible | 
oils. We imported during the _ six 
months which ended with March last 
550,000 head of cattle, or more than 
double the number imported in the 
corresponding period a year earlier; 
83% million pounds of beef and veal, 
or over 50 times as much as a year 
ago; nearly nine million bushels of 
corn, or 30 times as much as in the 
corresponding six months of last 
year; 140 million pounds of rice and 
rice flour, or nearly 50 million pounds 
more than a year ago; and 66 mil- 
lion pounds of macaroni, vermicelli, | 





and other similar preparations, as | } 
against 53 million pounds in the cor-| § 


responding six months of the preced- 
ing year. Sugar is a conspicuous ex- 
ception to the rule of increasing im- 
ports of food products. Of cane 
sugar the imports in the six months 
ended with March amounted to 1,650 
million pounds, compared with 1,809 
million in the corresponding six 
months of 1912-13, while of beet sugar 
the imports fell to one and a fourth 
million pounds, in comparison with 
182 million pounds in the half-year 
period which ended with March, 1913. | 

While in many instances the above- | 
mentioned food products form a small 
proportion of the domestic consump- 
tion, as in the case of corn, wheat, 
and meats, the increase in imports in 
recent months has been so rapid as 
to give promise of reducing before 
long the shortage of our own food 
supply. 

Detailed statistics regarding the 
imports and exports of. food products 
are published in reports of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and are available not only in 
Washington but also in its branch 
effices at New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, and in 
public libraries of the principal cities 
of the country. 

Statements relating to specific food 
commodities, including their sources 
and areas of. distribution are -.in 
course of preparation by the bureau 
and summarizations thereof will be 
published from time to time. 





When rape is grown alone. for 
swine pasture it may. be sown or 
drilied any time after the ground is 
ready in the spring up to July ist. It 
will be of advantage to furnish two 
or three lots of this. pasture: The pigs 
will soon crop it down close, and if 
removed to another lot the rape will 
make 3 new and much more luxuriant 
growth from time to time, the size of 
the plant and amount of forage be- 


THE CHANCE OF 
A LIFETIME 


If your subscription to Colman’s Rural World will expire any time 
during the next two years, you will save money by accepting this special 
mid-summer proposition. You can’t afford to pass it by, and this offer 
may not appear again. 


OUR GREAT MID-SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


If you will sign the coupon below, and mail us $1.00, we will mark your 


| subscription ahead one year on our books and we will send you absolute- 


ly free your choice of any article shown below. 


EXTRA SURPRISE GIFT—40 BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED POST CARDS 


If you are prompt in renewing, we will also send you a beautiful and mag- 
nificent collection of 40 many colored post cards—no two alike. These cards 
are of a high-class and pleasing nature and are given for promptness in ac- 
cepting this special mid-summer offer. 

Remember the regular subscription price of Colman’s Rural World is 
$1.00 a year. By renewing your subscription for one year now, you will 
be entitled to your choice of any one of the useful articles shown on this 
page, and in addition you get the 40 post cards. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








ing greatly. increased by occasional 
croppings, 


3-BLADE 
CATTLE 
KNIFE 


PREMIUM No. 3 


This is an important knife of ex- 
ceptional value, finely finished and 
built for EXTRA HARD USAGE. The 
bone handle just fits the hand. When 
opened the knife measures 9% inches. 
This knife is not a plaything, but 
built for business, and is strong 
enough to rip a cotton bale or cut a 
sapling. All three blades are of ex- 
cellent quality. 


LOCKET and CHAIN 


PREMIUM No. 14 


Our beautiful locket and chain is hand en- 
graved, and is a beauty. The crescent and star 
are set with eight extra quality well cut brilliant 
white stones that sparkle like diamonds. The 
locket is suspended from a 22-inch chain, and will 
hold two pictures. The chain has small links just 
like high-priced, solid gold chains. The wearer 
of this locket will certainly feel proud of it. 


Barber's Razor 


Premium No. 4 


This splendid and serviceable razor is per- 
fectly tempered, has the finish and workman- 
ship of a strictly high-grade razor. Made of se- 
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lected steel with hand forged, five-eighth inch | 
polished extra hollow ground blade, black horn } 
handle. You can get a good, clean cutting |} 


edge on this razor, and it will prove equally 
satisfactory for a light or heavy beard. No pulling or rough edges need bother you if you 
take ordinary care of this razor. 


ELECTRIC FLASHLIGHT «...:; 


This is one of the handlest and most useful articles ever made. 
by just pressing a button it gives a large ray of bright light, 
more powerful than a dozen candles. It can be carried-in a 
coat or hip pocket 








Adjustable Go 
Plated Brace 


PREMIUM No.8 amid 


This is a very stylish bracelet that 
meet with the approval of the most eritj 4 
It is adjustable to any size wrist L 
gold plated throughout in English 4 
and the fancy engraved links alternates aM 
with plain polished ones produce aye 
Pleasing effect. It is ornamented with 4 : 
elaborate, fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, s¢ 
in richly chased border; and is a very beat. 
tiful and attractive bracelet. Makes a } aN 
tiful present. a 


German Silver. 
Mesh Bag — 


PREMIUM No. i2 





This is one of the most attractive Mesiy 
Bags on the market today. It is a popu 
and exclusive design and is made out 
German silver. Has a beautiful oxid 
frame, prettily embossed with an unusually | 
handsome floral design. The size of the bag 
is 34%x2%, which makes it neither bulky o> 
too small. Attached to it is a strong styliaiy 
ten-inch chain. Mesh bags are being cam) 
ried by the most stylish people. rs 


German Silver 
Vanity Case — 


PREMIUM No. 1 
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Made of rich German silver, which has 3% 
extra’ finish, and is decorated — with tami 
flower border. Has.a mirror of good Gua 
ity on the inside and powder puff compe 
ment and places for quarters, dimes® 
nickels, also a strong catch that will : 
cards and bills. Spring clasp. Attachsd 
this Vanity Case is a ten-inch embo e 
chain. Size of case is 3%x2%, which a 
size most fashionable women carry. 





da i dy f ) ‘ mk  : 
at ay tie.“ The COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
Electric’ Flashlight St. Louis, Mo.: 


is useful around the I accept your special offer and enclose $1.00 for which extend @ 
house, camp, farm, subscription ‘one year from the date it is now paid to, and send ;' 


automobile, etc., and 
in fact, anywhere. 


Just think how Gs a trée prominm thei ooo socio cies sh bike cov ccepccuahesteacane 


much easier and 
safer it is in a dark 


button of this Flash- 


* 
mee 


room to press the Name COO COS COOP CSCO COC OEESE OOD OUSCS DEG TS TOS OCSOS ade éeenceat 


light than to fumble 
around with 
matches. Our Flash- 
light is put up in a 


neat polished nickel 
It is fitted a Ae: SOOT eee eT ey ee ee eee Come e eee oe seaeasesaseeeeeeerety 


as good and powerful light ag some very 
high-priced flashlighta prompt. 
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